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NEWS OF 


HE stern gravity of the Prime Minister’s broadcast on 

Wednesday admirably befitted the occasion. The supreme 
merit of Mr. Churchill’s speeches is that they never minimise 
a danger, but never fail to express—and to impart—the con- 
fidence that it will be met and exorcised. The Premier made it 
obvious that he took the invasion threat with the utmost 
seriousness, sO much so as to suggest that the attempt may 
already be in progress before these lines are read. But here 
again solid and convincing reasons were adduced for the assur- 
ance that the attempt must fail, and more might be added than 
Mr. Churchill had time to cite. The destruction of 103 
enemy aircraft in the daylight raids on Wednesday, the increas- 
ingly effective anti-aircraft barrage in London’s night raids and 
the immense devastation wrought by the R.A.F. at the ports, 
from Dunkirk to Brest and beyond, whence Hitler hopes to 
launch his assault, show how desperate an adventure any 
attempt at invasion must be. The First Lord of the Admiralty 
repeated on Wednesday Mr. Ramsay MacDonald’s effective 
if ungrammatical declaration of ten years ago that “the Navy 
is us,” and asserted that that was truer today than then, as it no 
doubt is. An unbeaten air-force and an invincible navy stand 
between Hitler and a footing on these shores, and if ever that 
footing is gained at any point it will be found that the army 
has in these last weeks taken every defensive measure requisite. 


Move nent in A:nerica 


Step by step the logic of facts is producing its sure effects 
on the mind of the American people. They have already gone 
beyond the first stage when they recognised that the British 
Navy and Air Force lay between them and the Hitler menace, 
and they have now abundantly realised that this country is 
worth backing, and that help sent here will not be help wasted. 
There is an ever-growing admiration of the fight that is being 
put up here to stem the tide of Nazi invasion and to give back 
low for blow. Hence there is now in most quarters in the 
United States unqualified satisfaction at the co-operation 
between them and this country in the making over of the 
American destroyers and the lease of bases from the South 
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American coast to Newfoundland. Mr. Cordell Hull takes a 
broad view of the use to which these bases should be put. He 
has informed the Latin-American Republics that the bases 
would be available also for their use in the co-operative defence 
of the western hemisphere. The principle of the Conscription 
Bill is generally accepted, though there are delays which are 
irksome to the President. The House of Representatives, for 
example, favoured the postponement of the application of Con- 
scription for 60 days in order to give voluntary enlistment 
another chance. ‘That, however, has been abandoned under 
the stress of circumstances. The President is pressing 
for the speedy provision of immense sums of money for 
Army and Navy equipment, and on Monday he was able to 
sign a Bill appropriating an additional $5,500,000,000 for 
National Defence. Meantime the factories are working at high 
speed on war production for this country. 


Revolution in Rumania 

The Hungarian march into Translyvania, the assumption of 
full dictatorial powers by General Antonescu, the abdication 
of King Carol in favour of his young son Michael and his 
flight with Madame Lupescu from the country are among 
the startling events which have quickly succeeded one another 
since the Rumanian Government bowed to the so-called arbi- 
tration of the Axis. The anger of the Rumanian people at 
the mutilation of their country destroyed the last shreds of 
King Carol’s prestige, and his enemies gathered round to ensure 
his downfall. General Antonescu has declared himself “ Leader 
of the State,” and is endeavouring to enlist the support of all 
parties, though the response from many of the leaders is obscure. 
His first task will be to seek to create some sort of order out of 
chaos by methods modelled on those of the Nazis, with a policy 
which is obviously intended to accommodate itself to that of 
Germany. He has no choice but to accept in full the cession of 
Transylvanian territory to Hungary, which all parties detest, 
but he is cultivating the goodwill of Nazi sympathisers and 
counts on Germany’s support. There is still the Soviet 
Government to be reckoned with, which is bent upon stirring 
up as much trouble as it can without a direct challenge to 
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Germany. Under General Antonescu Rumania will be a tool 
in the hands of Germany, who will be the real director of 


her policy. 


Reinforce nents for Egypt 

The announcement of the heavy remforcements which both 
our Mediterranean Fleet and our land forces in the Middle East 
have received in the course of the past week is reassuring. 
There can be no question that heavy fighting in the Middle 
East is impending, and it is no secret that our forces in that 
area are considerably outnumbered. But they are admurably 
led and in admirable spirit, and there seems no doubt now 
that if Egypt is attacked the small but efficient Egyptian Army 
will be much more than a spectator. If Italy were the only 
adversary the situation would not be particularly serious, but 
there are believed to be some German troops already in Libya, 
and many more are likely to follow. Our command of sea- 
power is sufficiently demonstrated by the immunity enjoyed 
by our warships which have just proceeded through the 
Mediterranean to join the Fleet at Alexandria, and by the huge 
convoy carrying men and stores to Egypt. But that does not 
mean that the Royal Navy can be so ubiquitous as always to 
be certain of intercepting Italian convoys making the relatively 
short voyage to one or another of the Libyan ports. The 
arrival of the American destroyers will enable us to release more 
modern vessels of that class for service in the Mediterranean, 
where they will be particularly valuable. But it is well to 
recognise how hard the defection of France has made our task 


in Egypt. If Tunis and Morocco joined General de Gaulie the 
situation would be very different. But we have still to wait 
for that. 


Japan’s Demand on Indo-China 

In regard to Indo-China, Japan has to balance her desire 
to take advantage of the weak position of the French in that 
country against her fear of driving the United States to extreme 
measures. The United States could seriously embarrass Japan 
if she made use of the licences to export petrol and scrap metal 
in such a way as to impose a virtual embargo on these com- 
modities. Early this week it was reported that Admiral Decoux, 
the French Governor-General of Indo-China, had not yielded to 
the Japanese demand to allow passage of troops through Tonkin 
by rail to the Chinese border ; for the Chinese have very natur- 
ally insisted that if the Japanese make use of Indo-China they 
will have no alternative but to move into French territory them- 
selves, and the Admiral doubtless recognised that the acceptance 
of the Japanese demands would be to turn Indo-China into a 
battlefield of the Chinese war. But subsequent reports from 
Chinese sources state that he has been subjected to pressure 
from Vichy, and has agreed to allow 12,000 Japanese to use the 
Indo-Chinese railway and a camp within twelve miles of it. Had 
the French persisted in their objection any attempt on the part 
of the Japanese to force a passage would have constituted an 
obvious infringement of the status quo, which Japan, out of 
deference to the United States, would have hesitated to inflict. 
But the situation is obscure. The latest reports again deny the 
French capitulation. 


The Vichy Government 

Whilst the Vichy Government in France continues to try 
to justify its existence by vilifying its predecessors, it misses 
no opportunity of seeking to ingratiate itself with Germany. 
It has cut itself off root and branch from all that went before, 
and is vindictively pursuing the old leaders by staging a trial 
in which the verdict will go according to its wishes. Having 
issued warrants for the arrest of two former Ministers for Air, 
M. Pierre Cot and M. Guy La Chambre, who are in the 
United States, it is now reported to have actually arrested 
M. Daladier, M. Reynaud, and General Gamelin. By the 
appointment of Marshal Weygand to be Delegate-General of 
the Government in Northern Africa it aims at securing its 
own influence by suppressing the anti-Italian and especially the 
anti-German agitation which has been increasing in Africa 
since Equatorial Africa joined General de Gaulle. In domestic 
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administration it takes Nazi practices as its model. Marshal 
Pétain’s Government attempts to be more Nazi than the Nazis, 
partly from a pathetic desire to win the goodwill of Germany, 
and partly no doubt from inclination. The people of France 
have no means of showing what they think of it—except those 
who are beyond its reach. 


Italian Demands on Syria 

Much as the Vichy Government desires to keep on good 
terms with Germany, its affability does not extend in the same 
way to Italy, and it must feel uneasy at her attempts to secure 
bloodless victories in Syria. The Italian Commission now in 
Syria is making exorbitant demands, adding further to the dis- 
comfiture of the French. It calls for the immediate taking over 
of all Syrian air-bases and the total demobilisation of the French 
Colonial Army and the repatriation of the men. If this demand 
should be accepted two urgent considerations would at once 
present themselves. Threats of Italian intervention are causing 
profound unrest in Syria, and the question arises as to who 
will keep order if the French divest themselves of military 
power. The Italians? That would present not only this 
country, but also Turkey with an entirely new problem. But 
if Italian designs for the immediate present are less far-reaching, 
the proposal to take over the air-bases is sufficiently serious. 
Great Britain had to take stern measures to prevent the French 
Fleet from falling into enemy hands, and there is no reason 
why our action should be less drastic if the Syrian Government 
agreed to surrender French aeroplanes on Syrian aerodromes 
for use against our Army in the Middle East. The Vichy 
Government will do well to remember that if it puts no limits 
to its willingness to surrender it will thrust the necessity of 
further action upon Great Britain, and perhaps Turkey, if their 
vital interests are threatened. 


A Council of the Allies 

A month ago The Spectator advocated the creation of an 
Allied Council in London. The case for such a step becomes 
stronger as time passes. We have assembled in the chief city of 
the Empire not a number of casual refugees from several 
countries of Europe, but the recognised and titular Govern- 
ments of these countries—Poland, Holland, Czecho-Slovakia, 
Norway. The position of Belgium is more doubtful, but will 
no doubt in due time be clarified. In regard to France, General 
de Gaulle has been formally recognised as the accredited spokes- 
man of all Frenchmen whose words and actions are not deter- 
mined by Nazi dictation. It would be purposeless and perhaps 
actually mischievous to attempt to frame detailed plans for the 
reconstruction of a continent whose redemption will come at a 
time and in a manner not at present predictable, but all the 
Governments domiciled on British soil today are sharing a 
common lot in the present and a common concern for the 
future. It would have an obvious symbolic value, if nothing 
else, for their Foreign Ministers or other representatives to 
form a Council under the chairmanship of the British Foreign 
Minister, to deal from time to time with political problems that 
concern them all. Such evidence of purpose and preparation 
would have a heartening effect on the populations of the 
countries concerned, by whom it would certainly soon be known, 
and from the British point of view it would be an apt recogni- 
tion of the value of Allied collaboration at a moment when 
French and Polish and Belgian and Czecho-Slovak airmen are 
shooting down Nazi aeroplanes over British soil. 


The R.A.F. in Germany 


It must not be forgotten that whilst London is being sub- 
jected night by night to the most ruthless indiscriminate bom- 
bardment from the air, against which at present no defence 
can be adequate, the R.A.F. are simultaneously delivering 
blows at Germany equally hard and far more certain and effec- 
tive in their results. It is not the policy of this country to 
retaliate against barbarism with barbarism, and therefore it is 
not against defenceless German civilians that our airmen are 
directing their attacks. They too hit at the centres of German 
life—Berlin, Munich, Hamburg, Essen, Bremen, Kiel—but in- 
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stead of scattering their bombs wildly over residential areas 
they descend low to aim at legitimate military targets 
_such as aerodromes, power-houses, central lighting installa- 
tions, munitions and aircraft factories, oil stores, shipyards end 
concentrations of ships and barges which may have been mobi- 
jjsed for invasion. The harbours at Ostend, Boulogne and 
Calais receive constant attention from our aircraft. Bremen, 
Wilhelmshaven and Kiel are suffering from our repeated blows 
at the docks. It is known that the munitions industries in the 
Ruhr district have been so severely damaged that production 
has been seriously held up, and it is reported that efforts are 
being made to transfer essential works. Whilst Germany is 
working cruel havoc by blind blows at working-class dwellings 
and residential flats, the R.A.F. is engaged in destructive work 
of the most deadly character at the very sources of German 
military power. 


Alarm and Alert Signals 


In his speech last week Mr. Churchill said that changes 
would have to be made in the arrangements for air-raid warn- 
ings so as tO prevent unnecessary interference with war pro- 
duction. In a leaflet issued on Tuesday, which is to be circu- 
lated to the industries concerned, it is pointed out that the 
warning by sirens is to be regarded as the “ Alert” rather than 
the alarm signal, and that work on vital production need not 
be stopped until further warning is given by trained watchers 

don roofs or other vantage points that danger is imminent. 


The enemy was not slow to realise that a good deal of harm 
could be done to us by random raiders whose frequent presence 
It is out of the 


nuisance 


caused alarm signals and cessation of work. 
question that he should be allowed to exploit the 
value of vagrants of the sky who had escaped the attention 
of the R.A.F. or were covered by darkness. Some risks have 
t The workers of today are, as is pointed out in the 
eaflet, “front-line troops.” But during the last week, and 
especially in the London area, Nazi attacks on civilians have 
been intensified, and the problem of hitting a proper mean 
between maximum production and a reasonable degree of safety 
has become more difficult. Essential work must go on, but 
engaged on it cannot lightly be advised to disregard 
A distinction must be made between 


those n 
the “ Banshee howls.” 
regions where the danger is less and those in which the bomb- 
ing attacks are intensive and frequent. No absolute rule can 
be laid down suitable to all places and all kinds of work, and 
where many people are concerned it is wise to leave the local 
arrangements to discussion between their representatives and 
the management. 


Planning the Post-War Britain 

In a letter to The Times last Tuesday Lord Balfour of 
Burleigh, writing as chairman of the 1940 Council, pleaded 
that whilst we are organising for war it is not too soon to be 
organising for the peace that is to follow victory. If a better 
world is to be constructed at the initial moment after the war 
the spade-work of research must already have been done, facts 
analysed, and preliminary conclusions formed on the basis of 
which governments can act. The 1940 Council, which has 
set itself a programme of research and publicity, is considering 
in the tirst place the national planning of social environment in 
this country—it is perhaps too soon to explore the vaster field 
of international planning. But it is necessary to begin with 
this ci untry, and to sift the most obvious problems first, 
amongst which one that leaps to the eye is that of the geo- 
graphical distribution of the industrial population, recently re- 
ported on by a Royal Commission. Another is that of educa- 
tion, including public school education, to whose needs the 
Board of Education is alert. But facts alone are not enough. 
It is also necessary to prepare the mind of the public for the 
drastic changes that are desirable so that there may be no tinker- 
ing with the task. It is a healthy occupation in these days 
of storm and stress to give some part of our thoughts to the 
Creation of a social order that will conform to the ideals with 
which we embarked on war 
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Parliamentary Notes 


From our Parliamentary Correspondent: If Parliament is 
able to meet next Tuesday there will be a debate on the 
announcement, made by Mr. Ramsbotham, President of the 
Board of Education, relating to physical training and youth. 
On August 22nd, the last day before the House of Commons 
adjourned for the recess, the President told the House that he 
had set up “a small directorate,” consisting of Major S. J. Parker, 
late staff inspector of physical training, Miss Colson, the 
energetic and able Secretary of the Central Council of Recreative 
and Physical Training, and an officer seconded from the War 
Office, together with an officer of the Board specially delegated 
for the work. He made it clear that the only novel feature 
was the strengthening of the movement on the physical training 
side, that there was no intention of ignoring the wider interests 
of youth, and that full co-operation would be secured with 
voluntary organisations and local education authorities. 


* * * * 


At the age of fourteen nine-tenths of British children go 
to work. There are about 3,000,000 young people between 
the ages of 14 and 20, of whom 500,000 are attending some 
form of full-time education. This leaves us with 1} million 
boys and 14 million girls. If for the moment the girls are 
excluded from our calculations there remain 250,000 boys in 
each age-group. They are working as messengers, clerks, in 
offices and shops, in factories of every description and to a 
small extent on farms. In spite of a network of voluntary 
societies like Scouts, clubs and Brigades often attached to 
churches, Army, Navy and Air Force Cadets, evening classes 
and Old Scholars’ Associations, sixty per cent. of these young 
people between the ages of 14 and 20 succeed in avoiding any 
form of social and physical training. Here, then, is the problem. 

. * * * 

In 1937 the Government set up a National Fitness Council, 
which was suspended at the outbreak of war. Considerable 
interest in the whole question of physical training was aroused, 
but there were many serious objections taken to the constitu- 
tion and ideas behind this short-lived movement. The major 
objection was the lack of continuous relation with the excellent 
work being done in the schools. Local Education Authorities 
were disgruntled, and disliked the host of new amateur officials 
created by the new and over-centralised Council 

* . * * 

At the outbreak of war a National Youth Committee was 
formed, with the full co-operation of all education authorities 
and voluntary societies. Each authority was invited to set up 
its own Local Youth Committee, and the response was both 
prompt and widespread. Thus there was laid on Education 
Committees the responsibility for providing an all-round scheme 
of social and physical training. It was hoped that a new era 
of co-operation would start between statutory and voluntary 
bodies. The war itself gave a new impetus to Youth Service 
schemes, and many are now in existence. A team of thirty 
physical training instructors has been at work for the last six 
months throughout the country. More money and more 
instructors and leaders were needed to replace the many key 
men who were among the first to join the Services. 

fe te ‘ * 

Recently two other Departments, the Ministry of Labour 
and the War Office have been brought into the field. It will 
be for Mr. Ramsbotham to explain (what is now obscure) how 
he proposes to give these 2} million young people, and 
especially the million boys between 14 and 18, something which 
existing authorities and societies cannot at present provide ; 
how many new instructors he hopes to obtain from the Army ; 
what importance he attaches to the County Badge scheme ; 
why it was necessary to make an announcement at this time. 
No doubt there are answers to these and many other questions 
which will be asked if a debate is allowed to take place next 
Tuesday. 


Subscription 30s. a year to any part of the world. Postage on this 
issue: Inland 14d., Foreign and Imperial td. Canada 1d 
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A DECISIVE HOUR 


HIS has been described as the most critical week in 
the history of our realm, and impossible though it is 
to pass completely dispassionate verdicts in the midst of 


crisis, that description clearly falls little short of truth. 
It is the day of decision in the sense that if Hitler can 
break the spirit of this people by the concentrated and 
cumulative fury of his nightly assaults the last enemy will 
have gone down before him, and the lordship first of 
Europe and then of most of more than one other continent 
will be his. At such a moment there is a place for the 
reminder, which Mr. Priestley gave his hearers on Sunday, 
that what has hitherto been the rather rhetorical declara- 
tion that every civilian is a soldier now has become sternly 
and grimly real. The shattered homes of East and South 
London tell how death may come unheralded to every 
doorstep, and tell equally how when he comes he finds 
his victims heroes and the survivors of the ordeal unshaken 
and determined still. The ils ne passeront pas of Verdun 
—ironic memory of Pétain the defender of the gate—has 
become in language no less resolute, “he shall not get us 
down.” The civilians of London today, according to Mr. 
Priestley, are London’s men of Dunkirk, and the simile 
is apt if it serves to remind the civilian as he hears the 
bombs falling round him that at least he has a shelter or a 
basement to protect him. Between the German bombers 
and those crowded beaches and close-packed piers there 
was nothing but empty air. 

The full purpose of the Blitzkrieg may have been more 
fully revealed by the time these lines are read. Its imme- 
diate object no doubt is to break morale. In that it will 
fail as other endeavours have failed from which Hitler and 
Goering are seeking now to divert attention. The first 
attack was on our shipping. It was so utterly unsuccess- 
ful that our convoys today go their way almost unmolested. 
The second was on our aerodromes. That was the 
approved technique. It was applied with spectacular 
success in Poland—thanks to the expedient of striking 
without notice at a nation against whom no war had been 
declared—and with hardly less effect in Holland. Against 
British aerodromes success was negligible. Many aero- 
dromes were hit; that was inevitable; but on the day when 
the new phase of the Blitzkrieg opened not a single one 
had been made unusable. The blows against our ports 
and dockyards have failed. The blows against our muni- 
tion-works and industrial plants have, as assiduous 
investigations by American correspondents have revealed, 
reduced our output by a negligible percentage. Now new 
tactics are invoked. Stark frightfulness, the traditional 
German Schrecklichkeit, is to achieve what relatively 
legitimate air warfare could not. London is to be deso- 
lated, its civilian population slaughtered, ordered life 
made impossible, by a series of promiscuous attacks that 
no longer even claim to be directed at military objectives. 
What we expected twelve months ago is coming now, and 
London and other cities that suffer like it must bear it 
as they were prepared to bear it then. 

But the attacks on London may mean something more 
than that. This is the week in which certain natural con- 
ditions—a moon approaching the full, a calm sea and high 
tides about dawn—favour an attempt at invasion. That 
project, as both the Prime Minister and the Secretary for 
War have lately warned us, is by no means abandoned. 
The odds against its success are as great as they ever were, 
but Hitler is known to have set his mind upon it, and no 
sacrifice of men and ships and aeroplanes would deter him 


if he thought the chances of success were as much ag on. 
in five. Normally the defeat of the Royal Air Force, ang 
in particular a wholesale destruction of its fighters, would 
be an essential preliminary. But in the circumstances 
fanatical leader, faced with the need for that decision which 
as Mr. Churchill pointed out, Hitler cannot afford to defer, 
might disregard the indispensable condition and resolve to 
batter his way through in defiance of all the canons. Jp 
such a scheme the intimidation of London would play q 
natural part, in the double hope that disorganisation might 
be created at the vital centre and forces be detached to 
defend the capital that should properly be employed to 
repel aggression. Invasion may or may not be attempted 
—a very few days will answer that question one way or 
another—but, if it is, the assault on London will not have 
diverted a gun or a man or a machine from the protection 
of our coasts. A connexion between the two may exist in 
the mind of the assailant. There is none in the strategy 
of the defence. | 

The attack on London none the less raises grave ques- 
tions. The hard fact has to be faced that no effective pro- 
tection against night bombing at present exists. The 
comparative immunity our night-raiders over Germany 
have enjoyed week after week is proof enough of that 
Anti-aircraft fire counts for something. So unquestionably 
does the balloon-barrage, which, apart from compelling the 
raiders to fly too high to pick out definite objectives, prac- 
tically precludes dive-bombing. But it is not at present 
possible—the temporal qualification is important—to 
bring down, except by something little better than a for- 
tunate chance, a machine that is not seen. For that reason 
an enemy bent only on destruction will continue to achieve 
destruction. The German pretext that the raids on Lon- 
don are reprisals for British raids on non-military objec- 
tives in Berlin is completely groundless. Our attacks have 
in no case been indiscriminate, as the report of pilots 
bringing back their bombs because weather conditions pre- 
vented them from finding their targets sufficiently testifies. 
We shall refrain from anything in the nature of reprisals 
in kind for two good reasons; the first that a nation fighting 
to save civilisation from barbarism cannot resort to bar- 
baric methods, and the second that the R.A.F., by relent- 
lessly and methodically reducing Germany’s military and 
air strength by its daily and nightly attacks on aerodromes 
and factories, is pursuing tactics which must in time weaken 
the enemy’s striking force, and ultimately compass his 
defeat. 

Meanwhile there must be what adaptation is possible in 
view of the attacks on London. Simply to face the ordeal 
as we must is not enough. That may be actually playing 
the German game. Men and women doing valuable work 
do not help the country by being killed in London if they 
can work reasonably well elsewhere. A year ago elaborate 
plans were prepared for the evacuation of Government 
Departments and other public and private organisations 
in case of need. The need has now obviously arisen, and 
decentralisation should certainly be carried out in al! cases 
where it is reasonably practicable. Concentration suits 
Hitler’s book too well. The tide of school-children should 
flow back to the country. London is no place for them 
today. And with communications disturbed, and likely to 
be more so, the Government should be liberal in the 
matter of supplementary petrol allowances for good cause 
shown. To put it at the lowest, as many people as possible 
must live where sleep is possible. One other demand 
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must be made of the Government, and there are signs 
that they are meeting it in advance. It is imperative that 
the fullest possible information regarding casualties should 
be published at the earliest possible moment. The truth 
will not depress or alarm the nation ; wild and exaggerated 
rumours might, and there have been some examples 
of that already. We are fighting a savage and relentless 
enemy, whose savagery will not be intensified by knowledge 
of the number of his victims, because he is giving it its 
utmost licence in any case. The savagery is matched, and 
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defeated, by the heroism it evokes, the heroism of the 
common men and women who know from the first moment 
the sirens sound at night that they are potential victims, 
and the active and amazing heroism of the public servants, 
paid and volunteers, who are coping night after sleepless 
night with fire and demolition, injury and death, as fire- 
fighters, wardens, shelter-wardens, St. John and Red Cross 
staffs and all the rest. They would desire no higher tribute 
than the unstinted gratitude and admiration they have 


inspired in every one of their fellow-citizens. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HE efficiency with which daily papers are facing the present 

abnormal situation is remarkable. But the weeklies have 
their difficulties too, and it would not be astonishing if some 
mark of them remained on the face of the finished article. 
They mostly work with very small staffs, so that any defection 
creates a problem. The Spectator is no doubt a normal 
example. In the course of Monday night the editor, with no 
worse than shattered windows, had to evacuate his flat owing 
to the presence of unexploded bombs, the assistant-editor (for- 
tunately unhurt) had his house half wrecked, another 
member of the staff, with the whole neighbourhood evacuated 
owing to time-bombs, could not arrive at all. And soon. Of 
course the posts, which bring copy, are utterly unreliable. Life 
therefore proceeds under some difficulty, but it pro- 
ceeds, and will. And if, as I say, my colleagues’ pre- 
occupations leave some trace on the printed page, readers who 
have suffered something similar themselves or worse will no 
doubt make allowances. Carrying on will not get easier, but 
it is not in sight of getting impossible. 

* * * * 


What the national petrol stocks are I do not know, but in 
spite of the admitted fact that there have been some losses by 
enemy action they ought to be good, for the Government 
obviously budgeted for a very extensive consumption in France, 
and that is not now taking place. That being so, I should hope 
the question of a more generous allowance to motorists who will 
undertake to give lifts to people needing them would be ar- 
ranged. Communications may be seriously disorganised, and in- 
adequate public transport facilities in such conditions can only, 
or best, be supplemented by the private motorist, who is doing a 
great deal already to get chance wayfarers to their businesses in 
the morning or their homes at night. But the private motorist 
has so little fuel that the services he can render are gravely 
restricted. I agree that it would be difficult to ensure that any 
extra petrol ration would be used altruistically, but some risk 
might be taken regarding that, and in any case the present price 
of petrol is such as to make it unlikely that much would be 
used for pure joy-riding. 

* * * * 

Magnificent as the conduct of all the civilian services has 
been through the ordeal of the past weeks, all the men and 
women staffing them are human, and a time must come when 
fatigue and sleeplessness have effects that are irresistible. In 
these circumstances the authorities, I suggest, ought to be con- 
sidering (as they very likely are) what further use can be made 
of troops. The difficulty, no doubt, is that air-raid wardens, 
auxiliary firemen and the rest have been made what they are 
by systematic training, and that soldiers not so trained could 
not do the work. There might also be problems arising from 
the co-ordination of civil and military authority. But the 
Blitzkrieg is not likely to be short-lived. We should be deluding 
ourselves if we thought it was. There are hundreds of 
thousands of soldiers who are more or less standing by. It 
would seem elementary wisdom to train some of them as 
quickly and intensively as possible with a view to relieving the 
civilian services of a strain which they will obviously be unable 
to stand for ever. The national endurance would thereby be 
substantially strengthened. 


Curious rumours slip through about General Weygand. 
The fact that I mention them does not mean that I give them 
credence. The late (whether he is also the present is not 
quite clear) commander-in-chief has left the Vichy Cabinet 
and is to go to Africa to try to stem the defection of the French 
colonies to General de Gaulle. But I see it suggested that 
General Weygand’s secret hope—for he is completely dis- 
illusioned by the consequences of the great surrender—is to 
organise resistance to Germany in the colonies and prevent 
them from falling into enemy hands. That looks on the face of it 
quite improbable, but it does happen to square with a state- 
ment made by a well-informed Frenchman in London a few 
weeks ago that Weygand, with his curious Catholic mysti- 
cism, believed France had to fall to rise, and that now she 
had fallen, the task of his remaining days would be to promote 
her resurrection, military as well as spiritual. But it is hard 
to see how he could do that in present circumstances even 
if he would. 





* * * 7 


A notable fact regarding our airmen—I fancy the Minister 
for Education referred to it in a speech within the past week— 
is that the great majority of them must have been born in or 
immediately after the last war. We used to be told in a 
hundred articles and speeches how disastrous that conflict was 
for the national physique and to what nervous and other ills the 
babies of the years 1914-18 would be subject. Yet I suppose 
the average age of pilots is somewhere about 24, which means 
that a large proportion of them must have been born in one or 
other of the war years; there would appear to be nothing 
conspicuously wrong with them. Incidentally, in case there 
may be a temptation to class the pilots as “ typical public- 
school products,” it would be found, I think, on examination 
that the majority of them hail from schools not represented 
in the Headmasters’ Conference. But such distinctions are 
being rapidly washed out in any case. 

* * * * 


Sir John Anderson has come under heavy criticism, some 
of which should clearly have been addressed to the War Office, 
for his handling of the aliens question, but he is to be very 
warmly congratulated on the Committee he has appointed to 
hear the claims of internees to release. There could be no 
better chairman than Sir Cecil Hurst, who has been President 
of the Permanent Court of International Justice at The Hague. 
Sir Andrew McFadyean is a well-known Liberal who has lived 
for many years in Berlin in various official capacities; Mr. 
Ivone Kirkpatrick was till war broke out First Secretary at the 
British Embassy in Berlin; and of Dr. Seton-Watson it is 
unnecessary to say more than that he is Dr. Seton-Watson. 
Such a committee can be counted on for humanity, liberality 
of mind and complete freedom from red tape. Such qualities 
are badly needed in this field. 

. * * * 


If it is true that the R.A.F. have set fire to the Reichstag 
their achievement should create a singular fellow-feeling 
between them and Marshal Goering, who did the same thing 
himself some years ago. 

JANUS. 
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THE WAR SURVEYED: APPROACHING THE CLIMAX 


By STRATEGICUS 


T is a month since I suggested that we were approaching the 

crisis of the war and outlined the course which the cam- 
paign might be expected to follow. This prediction has been 
broadly fulfilled, and the present attack upon London is part 
of the crescendo which had to be expected before the climax. 
If it is more brutal and less discriminate than some foresaw, 
this is the inevitable reaction of a completely ruthless enemy, 
who finding himself prevented from reaching definite targets 
by the anti-aircraft defence is content to strike at the civilian 
population directly. The destruction and dislocation he is 
causing are less than those which German cities have been 
suffering for some months; but in London the work is easier 
because a bigger proportion of the population is concentrated 
there. But it is very difficult to think that the attack will con- 
tinue at its present pitch for long. The whole of the air 
campaign which began a month ago appears to be part of the 
design for invasion; and this assumption is more than ever 
justified at the present moment. Within less than a week we 
shall have reached full moon, and in the same period high tide 
will tend to synchronise with sunrise in the main areas liable 
to invasion. 

The part which the air-raids are destined to play in such a 
plan I attempted to outline last week; but there is still some 
scepticism about the possibility of attrition having any effective 
influence upon events. At present the dislocation in com- 
munications and the day’s round appear far more formidable. 
The moral factor is not mentioned except to repudiate any 
chance of a decline; and this is at least significant, though it is 
certain that the German Staff count upon it. On more than 
one occasion I have reproduced the evidence of a widespread 
decline in Germany during the comparatively minor raids of 
the Great War; and it is quite natural for the High Command 
to imagine that a similar sequence of events will occur here in 
the immensely more massive and completely unscrupulous raids 
which they have now ordered. Everyone knows how far that 
expectation is likely to be justified; all that is necessary to say 
at the moment is that niorale is a vital military factor and it is 
imperative we should realise it. 

It is easier to recognise how effective may be the policy of 
attrition if we consider its particular application to the present 
problem. The prime difficulty is the obvious fact that we are 
destroying enemy machines at a much greater rate than we are 
losing them. We have been told, and we are justified in 
believing, that our production is now greater than that of the 
enemy ; and we have the advantage of drawing upon the 
building capacity of the United States. Mr. Churchill has 
informed us that “ we are far nearer to the German numerical 
strength, as we estimate it, than we expected to be at this earlier 
period of the war.” The result of a process of attrition on such 
terms seems to be a foregone conclusion. Everything, of 
course, depends upon how near we are actually to the German 
numerical strength. If we are very near, it is almost certainly 
necessary for the Germans to force the climax at the earliest 
practical moment. This might, in fact, be the very meaning 
of the present crescendo. 

But it is very unwise to take the words of the Prime Minister 
as meaning more than they actually do. At the time of the 
surrender of France numerical parity with Germany would not 
have seemed possible for many months ; and Mr. Churchill 
may have meant no more than the gain of a few months on the 
estimate of that time. But the application of attrition may be 
quite justified, even if the gross losses are disproportionate, 
if the process is not to be continued for long ; and that seems 
to be the present German hope. Indeed, there is evidence 
that Germany is once more pinning her faith to a time-table 

There is, however, more method in the German tactics than 
at first sight appears. Attrition may operate in one way to her 
distinct advantage. The new German practice of sending over 


a few machines time after time during the day, and avoiding 
a trial of strength should normally produce fatigue jp the 
defending squadrons. They must rise to attack on every o¢ca. 
sion. The German aeroplanes cannot be permitted to roam 
over the country as they will, in case they should strike some 
vital objective. It is, therefore, obvious that with the use of a 
comparatively small number of machines the Germans can keep 
a number of R.A.F. squadrons ever on the alert ; and even the 
healthiest men can hardly be expected not to show some signs 
of that strain. Fatigue, then, may be an effective form of attr. 
tion, since the defending squadrons must ever be at concert 
pitch, or attacking machines may evade them or even bring 
them down. Some such hope may be the inspiration of the 
almost continuous attacks during the last week ; and it is un. 
reasonable to underrate the influence of constant strain. Ik js. 
moreover, a little misleading to count every pilot who escapes 
with his life in combat as one immediately available for service, 

But these effects of attrition may be ignored in comparison 
with the main result of recent clashes. It has already beer 
pointed out that the ratio of German to British losses has fallen 
during the last fortnight, and the reason for this fall has been 
given; but the serious implication behind has been left to speak 
for itself. The figures of comparative losses are so encourag- 
ing even at their lowest that few have recognised that a fallacy 
may govern their interpretation. Recently the losses of enemy 
fighters and bombers have not been given separately. A few 
days ago they were given for the first results of a day’s fighting, 
and they showed that we had destroyed 21 enemy planes, 16 of 
which were bombers, for a loss of five fighters. This, of course, 
means that we brought down no more fighters than we lost; 
and it seems to be true that the comparative losses of German 
and British fighters is only about 1.3 to 1. It is very difficult 
to give accurate ratios, since the figures are rarely published 
upon which such calculations can be made; but it seems 
broadly true that the losses are not gravely different, that in 
fact we are not inflicting much more damage upon the German 
fighters than we suffer ourselves. 

It is not difficult to gather the bearing of such a situation. 
The very fact that we destroy so many more bombers suggests 
the necessity of a large force of fighters. We know the Germans 
have vast numbers of bombers, and if we had not a sufficiency 
of fighters to deal with them the day would be as free to them 
as the night. Germany may be quite content to lose a con- 
siderable number of bombers for even a reasonably pro.onged 
period if there is a chance that at the end of it her bombers 
will be free to operate without the risk of being immediately 
destroyed by British fighters. If at the end of a period of 
attrition she could put some hundreds of bombers into the 
air against a negligible opposition, the time would be ripe for 
invasion. It is hardly possible to doubt that Germany has at 
least some superiority in fighter strength, as she has un- 
doubtedly in bombers. She may be content, therefore, to 
reduce the fighter strength of the Royal Air Force at the risk 
of an equal or possibly slightly superior loss of her own fighters. 

How far this is possible depends upon the relative strength 
of the Luftwaffe and the Royal Air Force in the different cate- 
gories of acroplanes. What it is we do not know; but it 
certainly seems such that the prospect of a successful process 
of attrition is not negligible. If we add to the possibility of 
reducing the fighter force to impotence the effect of fatigue in 
blunting its edge, we have a situation which might in time 
become disquieting. The Air Command are confident that 
they are equal to any calls that may be made upon them ; and 
we know that the personnel have always shown the most re- 
markable daring in the air. But splendid as they are, even 
they are human ; and even they cannot fly without machines. 
So far they have shown superiority in the air mainly owing 
to the superb quality of their machines, and the care and skill 
of their training. We cannot afford to purchase numerical 
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superiority by a decrease in the quality of the aeroplanes, or 
by shortening the training period. We must keep up the 
standards which have won the ascendency upon which so much 
turns at present. 

At a certain stage in the battle of Waterloo the Duke of 
Wellington remarked upon the “hard pounding.” It seems 
inevitable that in every battle there comes a phase before the 
climax which looks like a mere senseless exchange of “ hard 
pounding.” If we have now reached this stage we have at 
Jeast the full assurance that we can bear its pressure, and better 
than the Germans. That the crucial test appears to be at 
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hand seems probable from Marshal Géring’s decision to take 
charge of the operations ; he would hardly direct in person a 
mere series of reprisals. At present Germany has not put 
forth her full strength any more than have we ; but she has 
engaged a fuller proportion of it. The moment may be near 
when we shall be compelled to call upon our reserves, and it 
seems wiser to face the possible but improbable worst than to 
allow any shred of illusion to cloud the development of the 
full force of our morale which the Germans are at present 
attacking directly. We have come through worse crises than 
this in our time. 


THE AUSTRALIAN ELECTIONS 


By R. W. G. MACKAY 


GENERAL Election will be held in Australia on Septem- 

ber 21st. The Constitution provides for elections every 
three years, so Parliament cannot extend its own life by legis- 
lation as the British House of Commons can. Consideration 
was given to an amendment of the Constitution, so as to avoid 
an election, but as Labour declined to support a petition to 
the United Kingdom for the necessary legislation the proposal 
was dropped. The Prime Minister, Mr. Menzies, has there- 
fore decided to go to the people to secure “ a clear-cut mandate 
for his support of the British Government and Mr. Churchill 
in their conduct of the war.” 

There are three parties in Federal politics: the United 
Australia party, led by Mr. Menzies ; the Country Party, led 
by Mr. Cameron ; and the Labour Party, led by Mr. Curtin. 
Within the Labour Party there is a Left Wing group, the Lang 
Labour Party, led by Mr. Beasley. As it is difficult to play 
the political game with three elevens in the field, the United 
Australia Party and the Country Party recently formed a Coali- 
tion Government, as they have done on many occasions. In 
the House of Representatives this Government has a majority 
of ten, the state of the three parties at the date of the dissolu- 
tion being: United Australia Party 25, United Country Party 
17, Labour Party 32. In the Senate the Government has 
20 Supporters and there is a Labour Opposition of 16. While 
the whole of the members of the House of Representatives 
retire at this election, only 19 of the Senators retire, and of 
these 17 are Government Supporters and only two members of 
the Labour Party. Thus, if Labour wins six out of a possible 
42 seats in the House of Representatives it will secure a majority 
in that House. If Labour wins three out of possible 17 seats in 
the Senate it will secure a majority there. 

Though the United Australia Party and the Country Party 
represent the Conservative forces in Australia, it is unwise to 
apply English political terms to Australian politics. The Parties 
in Australia are divided by material interests and not by any 
political ideals. The Federal Parliament has only very limited 
powers. For example, it cannot legislate about industrial 
questions, and the matters about which the Parties differ, such 
as tariffs, bounties, immigration and land settlement, are quite 
different to those which provide the bones of contention in 
English politics. 

The United Australia Party is the result of a number of 
fusions with other political groups. It represents the interests 
of the capital cities, and particularly the manufacturing interests 
of Sydney and Melbourne. It has always striven for sound 
finance in Government, the least possible interference by 
Government in private enterprise, and it was strongly pro- 
tectionist even before Ottawa. In external affairs Mr. Menzies 
has indicated that his Government stands “humbly as indi- 
viduals and proudly as Ministers behind the brave and inspiring 
policy of Mr. Churchill.” 

The Country Party came into existence only after the last 
war. In the country areas it has attracted support which 
otherwise would have gone to one of the other two parties. Its 
primary concern is to foster the material interests of the men 
on the land, the wool and wheat growers, and the men who 


carry on dairy and mixed farming. 


The Labour Party is the enigma of Federal Politics. After 
being in the wilderness for fourteen years it secured an over- 
whelming majority in 1929, which it lost in 1931. Today it 
is the largest single party in the Federal House, yet with the 
exception of two years during the last twenty-five it has re- 
mained in opposition. The Party has been and is hopelessly 
divided, particularly in the State of New South Wales, from 
which it draws the largest number of its members. Further- 
more Labour has never been able to build up a strong Federal 
organisation. There is no National Executive of the 
Australian Party which can speak for both the political and 
industrial sections of the party such as is found in England. 
Thus Mr. Curtin though the leader of the Party in the Federal 
House cannot speak with the authority of the Trade Unions 
or of the Labour Parties in the different States. The “ big men ” 
of Australian Labour Movement such as Mr. Forgan Smith in 
Queensland and Mr. Lang in New South Wales are to be found 
in State and not in Federal politics. 

If this were a peace-time election the result would not be 
difficult to foretell. At each General Election since 1931 
Labour has increased its representation. The United Australia 
Party secured office in 1931, and has returned with a reduced 
majority after each of the elections in 1934 and 1937. For 
some years now it has relied for its majority as a Government 
on a coalition with the Country Party. Since 1937 there have 
been three by-elections and Labour won all three. Everything 
pointed to a Labour victory in 1940 if the war had not inter- 
vened. With the outbreak of war, however, the prospects of a 
Labour victory have been considerably reduced. Mr. Menzies 
only became Prime Minister last year on Mr. Lyons’ death. 
He had been in office only a few months when war broke out, 
but he has risen to the occasion and made a reputation for him- 
self already as a war-time Prime Minister. In its contribution to 
the Empire war effort the government has a very good record. 
Most Australians recognised that in Mr. Menzies the Australian 
people have the ablest statesman that Australia has produced 
since Federatien. Only in his early forties, he has displayed 
courage, energy, exceptional ability and brilliant qualities in 
every task which he has tackled. Since the outbreak of war 
his leadership has been an inspiration both in Australia and 
Australia was as unprepared as the other parts of 
the Empire. No effort has been spared since war broke out 
to equip the country for its responsibilities. A large economic 
staff has been created, which, turning its attention to every 
aspect of armament production, has turned the country into a 
veritable arsenal in a very short period of time. Though the 
economic effort may not be spectacular most Australians are 
full of praise for the tremendous economic and industrial effort 
which has been made. 

What is the other side of the picture? Mr. Curtin and the 
Labour Party support the Government’s entry into the war. 
They have no difference with the Government over the prosecu- 
tion of the war on principle. The criticism which they make 
is that the Government has not prosecuted the war sufficiently 
strongly. But Labour will find it difficult to voice that 
criticism with any conviction. While it supports the war, 
Labour has refused to join a National Government, and its 


overseas. 
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refusal wili react unfavourably at the polls. Furthermore, 
Labour has opposed Conscription of any kind, even though 
the Labour Party in England has supported it, and even though 
the Government has given a pledge not to introduce Conscrip- 
tion for service overseas. 

In Australia there is a general acceptance of the view, so 
definitely demonstrated in Canada, that people do not desire 
a change of Government in war-time. Finally, the confusion 
in the Labour Party is so great as to make many wonder 
whether Mr. Curtin would ever be able to form a Government 
strong enough for the war-effort should he be returned. Most 
people realise that he would be dependent for his majority on 
the support of Mr. Beasley’s party, and they are not prepared 
to leave the Government to that group of extremists. Thus, 
while it will not require a very large swing to bring about a 
change of Government, it is probable that the Australian people 
in a time of crisis like the present will hold on to the Govern- 
ment which they know in preference to the uncertainty, and 
even the insecurity, which may result were a change to be 
made 

One factor, however, should not be overlooked. It is prob- 
able that Labour will increase their representation in the Senate, 
even if they do not win seats in the Lower House. Thus even 
if he wins the election Mr. Menzies will find himself faced with 
a hostile Senate. This has happened before, and it looks as if 
it will happen again. To resolve this deadlock Mr. Curtin may 
be forced to join in a National Administration—which, after 
all, is what the great majority of Australian electors would 
prefer. 


INDIA AND THE PRINCES 


By RANJEE G. SHAHANI 


“ WL est mal connu,” said Voltaire of Shakespeare. This is 

perhaps truer of Indian Princes. Greater nonsense has 
been uttered about them than even about the Untouchables. 
On the whole, however, they have been more blackened than 
gilded. Systematically mal vus, I should say. Any stick has 
been found good enough to beat them with. A publicist, Mr. 
K. S. Shelvankar, has not hesitated to call them “ Britain’s Fifth 
Column” in India. Another, whose name does not matter, 
has dismissed them as “royal junk.” A _ third—but never 
mind. The list is endless. Let me come to someone whose 
opinions count—at least in India. I refer to Pandit Nehru. 
Some two years ago I had the pleasure of hearing him speak 
of the Princes before a hundred or so journalists in Bombay. 
His words breathed fire and flame. According to him, all 
the Rajas and Maharajas were “ mere parasites” whom it was 
the “ bounden duty” of Congress to “ liquidate.” 

One would have thought that the disease of denigrating 
the Princes, endemic in India, would not have spread abroad. 
But it has—alarmingly. Some western enthusiasts for things 
Indian, being infected with the virus, have carried the spores 
of misunderstanding to their respective countries. Today, 
both in Europe and America, a very false picture of the Princes 
prevails. They are thought to be “pale and ineffectual 
pageants of royalty” who have been planted on their “ divans 
of indulgence” by a scheming imperialism. 

Is all this contempt justified? Are the Princes but painted 
dummies and silly anachronisms? This question, so far as I 
know, has never been answered with all the facts on the table. 
It has been prejudiced by partisans on either side.* I cannot 
pretend to deal with it in a brief article, but I shall attempt to 
touch on it here as objectively as I can. I shall only add that, 
like some others, I have a horror of Socialists in white gloves 
and black tie. I can understand and respect them when they 
are en bourgeron ; but I cannot bear those who, seated in a 
comfortable armchair by the fireside, try, while sipping some 
ambrosial mixture, to bring into contempt all rulers, be they 
good or bad. It is an odd thing that most abuse of the Princes 

* One of the rare exceptions is Sir Alfred Watson, who has written 
round about the Princes with deep understanding and remarkable 


detachment. 
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comes from scented Socialists and Communists with substantial 
bank - balances. 

To begin the inquiry by removing some commonly accepted 
errors. It is generally thought in the West, even in England, 
that the whole of India “ belongs to Britain.” No distinction 
is ever made between British India and the India of the Princes, 
Now this is absurd. The fact is that nearly one-third of India, 
including a quarter of the population, has never “ belonged to 
Britain.” Nor, I would add, has it at any time been ruled 
or administered by the British Government. Its people owe 
allegiance not to the King-Emperor but to their ‘own rulers, 
In brief, they are not the subjects of King George VI. 

Then, there is a belief, propagated by ignorant Anglo-Indian 
Officials and by interested Indians, that the rulers of Indian 
States are “ under the thumb of a British Resident.” This js 
utterly false. Except in the case of a weak pr youthful Prince, 
the Resident confines himself to his prescribed duties. The 
relations between the States and the British Government are 
based upon distinct and varying treaties. The substance of 
these, at least in the case of the more important States, is 
that internally the Princes are independent and _ sovereign 
rulers, but their external policy is vested by agreement in the 
British Government. This explanation should serve to explode 
for good the mischievous myth that the Princes rule “ under 
the advice” of a British Resident. They do nothing of the 
kind. Indeed, they are very jealous of their rights. The 
Chamber of Princes was founded by His Highness Kumar Shri 
Ranjitsinhji and his brother rulers specifically to safeguard their 
powers and prerogatives. 

Again, it is thought that because the rule of an Indian State 
is in form autocratic, the ruler must of necessity be irrespon- 
sible. Another grievous error. Those who say such things 
forget that individual rulership is the type of government that 
best suits the mental, moral and religious climate of India. 
There men, not ideas, influence the people. Gandhiji means 
more to the masses than Home Rule. Now, be this as it may, 
the ruler of an Indian State, though autocratic, is rarely a 
tyrant. Kingship in India is hedged round with restraints 
and obligations of tradition and religion perhaps more binding 
than the restraints and obligations of a constitutional 
monarchy. A ruler may be a zozo or a crétin, but sooner or 
later—rather sooner than later—the consequences of his 
follies and misdeeds will be visited upon him or upon his suc- 
cessors. So well is this understood that the rulers of the chief 
Indian States would not dream of doing anything displeasing 
to their subjects. Indeed, they do all they can to keep them 
satistied. The Princes have known how to combine autocracy 
with paternal solicitude. They have never fought shy of 
progress, and have strained every nerve to improve the material 
and moral condition of their people. But experience has taught 
them the inevitability of gradualness in certain things. If 
they have not given their subjects full democratic institutions, 
it is simply because a real demand for these does not exist. 
The average Indian, at least in the States, prefers a Prince to 
a Parliament. 

That there are many backward States in India cannot be 
denied. It would be surprising if there were not, considering 
that there are nearly six hundred of them. Quite a number 
are mere estates. These and others have had their day and 
musi now cease to be. But the major States, such as Mysore, 
Travancore, Kashmir, Baroda, Hyderabad, and some others 
that might be mentioned, are forces for good, not ill. They 
have a distinct and distinctive contribution to make to the 
progress and well-being of India. It cannot be too often 
repeated that India cannot be a unitary country like England, 
but it can certainly be a union. 

One more error that obtains currency in the West is that 
the Princes are generally ignorant and lascivious men, more 
interested in wining and dining and womanising than in state- 
craft. That some have occasionally been worthless is true ; but 
most Princes at all times have been men of culture and wisdom. 
Here are some examples at random. The late Maharaja of 
Baroda was a thinker and scholar of no mean repute; and 
the famed Ranji showed that he was second to none at the 
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League of Nations in Geneva. Everyone knows that the 
Nizam of Hyderabad is a first-rate statesman, perhaps the 
shrewdest to be found in all India. As for Mysore and 
Travancore, even Congress has to admit that their rulers are 
men of uncommon breadth and vision. Some Rajput Princes 
lead as Spartan a life as Gandhiji. It is a pure lie to say that 
the rulers of Indian States are just fools and knaves. In the 
case of the majority, the opposite is the truth. Let me quote 
the opinion of someone who has known Indian Princes inti- 
mately and writes of them without any arriére-pensée. “ The 
rulers of the important States,” says C. B. Fry, in his wise and 
witty Life Worth Living, “ can be of first-rate ability, capable 
of holding their own with European statesmen, both in 
personal attainment and in mental calibre. It would have been 
easy at any time to pick out half a dozen or more who, had 
they not been rulers of Indian States, could have sustained 
with credit the position of Cabinet Minister in England or of 
Governor of a Dominion.” Critics, both Indian and British, 


would do well to remember these words. 
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HIGHER BUMBLEDOM 


By W. HORSFALL CARTER 


THE 


N his statement made to the House of Commons on August 
| nd the Home Secretary went some distance to meet the 
clamour of criticism provoked by the wholesale internment ol 
“enemy aliens.” But he still abides by the policy of intern- 
ment as the rule, and release as the exception. He is unmoved 
apparently, by the argument that this is manifestly not a wat 
of nations in the old sense but a “ European civil war.” What- 
ever journalists and scribes may write or Members may affirm 
in the House, for the authorities the only relevant fact, 
apparently, is the technical one of a person’s nationality. All 
‘national ” labels must be put 
into safe custody or subjected to drastic restrictions. (Women, 
nably, as Miss Eleanor Rathbone observed in an earlier 
House of Commons debate, are regarded as too stupid to be 
dangerous, so that, with certain exceptions, they are left alone.) 
What we are up against, I fear, is the administrative mind, 
which insists on neat classification and is not concerned about 
the human aspect—which takes account of forms rather than 
realitic While ordinary intelligent members of the public 
have tumbled to the idea that many of these alien guests can 
be of the greatest assistance in the strategy of ideas by which 


‘ 


male foreigners bearing certain 


nres 


Sul 


alone we shall win this war, the representatives of the higher 
bumbledom are still moving majestically along their nineteenth- 
century grooves. 

As it happens, these inhibitions imposed in the name of the 
security of the State have not stopped at foreigners. A num- 
ber of blameless English women are affected—blameless, I say, 
unless be considered blameworthy to marry outside the 
British tribe. 

Che Married Women’s Nationality Law lays it down that an 
English woman on marriage takes to herself—and must take— 
the nationality of her husband. (For years the women’s 
societies have been up in arms against this man-made law.) 


But the Act was amended in 1933 to permit British-born women 
to apply for restoration of their British citizenship in the event 
of a war with the State of their husband’s origin. This 


position was re-affirmed by a special Order last November. 
And, as has recently been stated in the Press, hundreds of 
British women who are married to “enemy aliens” are now 
having their cases reviewed: they may hope for reinstatement 
in their birthright, however, only if that husband is free from 
restricions—or if wife and husband are separated. In any 
event it is a terribly slow process. That Married Women’s 
Nationality Act has already stood in the way of the lawful wed- 
lock of utterly respectable English women: now a premium is 


placed on separation! Taken in conjunction with the panic 
Measures about “enemy aliens ” it has led to the most extra- 
Or iry anomalies. Another crusade on behalf of these de- 
nationalised wives is surely overdue. 
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Take the case of Miss X For years she had been 
engaged to a German of unimpeachable character and antece- 
dents (except that there was a non-Aryan ancestor somewhere) 
with no sort of “ political” record: an architect of nv mean 
repute who had worked with Gropius and who, since the war, 
had been doing a job, on the administrative side, on the staff 
of a well-known British radio firm. He had lived here for 
more than six years—and in the normal course of events would 
have been naturalised this year. He had, of course, been passed 
Category “ C” by his Aliens Tribunal. 

Miss X——, who is a neighbour of mine in an isolated 
corner of Bucks—in the early part of this year contrived to 
combine her own trade of lamp-shade-designing with “ house- 
keeping” for me. Not unnaturally her fiancé came to think 
that if she was going to do any housekeeping it might as well 
So in February he bought a house near where he 
But Miss X——— was 


‘enemy aliens.” 


be for him. 
was working, and they were married. 
no innocent in this matter of relations with 
She took up with the appropriate authorities 
Naturalisation Branch of the Home Office) the question of her 
status, claiming to avail herself of the new ordinance, which 
possible for a woman to reclaim British nationality 
She was told that, when she had 


the special 


made it 
immediately upon marrying. 
signed all the necessary forms and declaration 
of getting the certificate re-affirming her British nationality 
Whereupon she “took the 


She waited ten or eleven weeks—and heard nothing 


she could be 
sure 
within a period of two months 
plunge.” 
Then, having found someone to whom to address her protest, 
she was sternly told that no time-limit could possibly be set to 
the revolution of bureaucratic wheels and that no official had 
any authority to talk of a two months’ period. On the occasion 
of her next visit, some weeks later, Miss X happened to 
remark that her husband meanwhile had been interned, with 
all the other Category “C” men. The official, with a 
characteristic gleam in his eye, observed that this, of course, 
changed the whole situation, and that her status was now 
indubitably that of “enemy alien ” herself. 

So there she is. She may not visit “ protected areas °—and 
therefore cannot go to her own cottage, which is just on the 
fringe; she is subjected to the curfew restriction; she may not 
have in her possession a map or a wireless set; she may not, 
without special permission, use a motor-car or a bicycle—or 
leave her place of residence even for one night, so that she 
cannot go and stay the night with her mother who lives five 
miles away. And now she is told that, so long as her husband 
is interned, there is no hope of being freed from these restric- 
tions. The husband, needless to say, does not come into any 
of the categories so far recognised as justifying a request for 
release. 

I relate this sad tale sans commentaire. 
just one more instance of the blunderings of bumbledom. 


It needs none. It is 


TOO FREE FRENCHMEN 


By PHILIP HEWITT-MYRING 


HEY came striding, though rather wearily, down the road, 
—three French naval petty-officers in the heart of Westshire. 
“ Ansfor’ ?” said the eldest of the three, a short, dark man 
with a vivid monkey-like face, as they came abreast of me. 
“You're steering straight for Southwich at the moment,” I 
replied in the ripest accent of the Cannebiére that I could 
assume. 
They stopped in their tracks and gaped at me 
“ But—you are really from Marseille?” said the little man 
doubtfully. 
“No,” I said. “I’m sorry. That was just my joke. Do 
you really want to go to Hansford? ” 
Three pairs of eyes turned towards the open door of the inn 
at which I am staying. 
“Not in the least,” 
That was at five o'clock ; and before the bar opened at seven 
the strength and beauty of the French 


forms of invective 


said monkey-face with decision. 


—for it was Sunday 
language when it comes to the more luric 
had been brought home to me as it had not been for many years. 
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What, asked monkey-face, did I think of French politicians 
as a class? But it was the second senior of the party, a Breton, 
who supplied the answer. He did it in two words only—but 
they were good ones. Thereafter, speaking antiphonally when 
they were not trying to shout each other down, the two elder 
men poured forth a stream of imprecation, of rhetorical 
question, and of bitter regret. 

Tens of thousands of men—and retreat; always retreat. 
They would never understand it—never. Did I know how wide 
the Seine was at Rouen? In God’s name could not that line 
at least have been held? And how many Germans were needed 
to take Cherbourg? One hundred salauds, they could assure 
me, and not a single salaud more. 

For themselves, the seamen, they had been bombed out of 
Cherbourg (monkey-face, with many “ poufs ” and the clash of 
heavy fists on his knees, gave a brilliant pantomime of being 
bombed out of Cherbourg); they had been bombed out of 
Boulogne ; they had been bombed out of Dunkirk. And when 
they got to Portsmouth, their ship had been stolen from them 
by the English. 

I did manage at this point to insert a few words ; and they 
agreed that perhaps there were mitigating circumstances. But 
that the English had acted tactlessly, to say the least, and with 
undue haste, seemed, to them, to be beyond argument. 

They turned to their personal affairs ; and for the moment 
the little Charentais ceased to clown, and the Breton thrust out 
his heavy lower jaw until he looked more than ever like a figure 
from Celtic prehistory. Thirteen years married: a daughter 
of eleven: a little farm near Cognac: no news and no means 
of getting any—that was the burden of the elder’s complaint. 
No wife, thank God, said the Breton, but an old mother who 
was the queen of all the knitters of South Brittany ; a bit of 
property (the bit of preperty recurs in the laments of all but 
the humblest of these exiles): a girl—but she'll marry someone 
else, said the Breton darkly. And, again, no news. 

“Ah, well,” said monkey-face suddenly. “Im alive—and 
rich.” He drew forth, with a flourish, three penmes and a 
halfpenny. ‘“ We get sixpence a day now”; and, beer having 
by this time become available, he gave me some interesting and 
unexpected facts about the girls of Casablanca, and—by a 
natural transition of thought—some information on_ les 
macaronis, the Italian sailors whom neither French, English, 
Americans, nor even the Germans, can abide. 

For an hour or more, the youngest of the party, a fair-haired 
Norman, with a handsome, deeply-lined face, had remained 
almost silent, sitting a little apart from the rest of us. I had 
tried to draw him into the conversation, but he did not want 
to talk. He wanted, it seemed, to do nothing except stare 
before him at the carpet, his arms stretching along the arms of 
the chair, his hands trembling slightly. 


“ Le cafard. Quoi?” said the Charentais softly to me. “ He 
comes from hard by Cherbourg. Five years married, and 
three children—the youngest just a baby, you will understand. 
He cannot sleep ; and he goes for long walks by himself. 
Generally he does not know where he is going.” 

Just then my wife came into the room and sat down beside 
the young man. He looked at her shyly for a moment—then 
without any preliminary, burst into a spate of French, speaking 
low, very fast, and with a strong Norman accent. 

While listening as courtesy demanded to my two older 
friends, I tried to make out how the other conversation was 
getting on. I could tell by the rapt expression of interest on 
my wife’s face that most of the young man’s monologue was 
passing uncomprehended by her—but some of it at least she 
understood, for her eyes suddenly filled with tears ; and tears, 
too, started trickling down the young man’s face. I had not 
exactly expected ever to see my wife and a French sailor crying 
together in a Westshire pub ; but anything can happen in this 
strange, terrible and fascinating new world. Later, I broke 
away from the others and talked to the young man myself. I 
do not think I did him any good. 

We gave them supper. The inn rose grandly to the occasion 


with ham and eggs ; and two of our guests at any rate enjoyed 
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themselves. But they did not clear their plates. “ The stomach 
contracts,” said monkey-face apologetically. “We don’t get 
much at the camp.” 

At 10.15 they left. I walked a little way down the road with 
them while the Charentais tried to express their thanks. He 
got all tangled up in a variety of choice epithets—then stopped, 

“Enfin,” he said suddenly. “Vous étes un vrai Francais,” 
and he marched off jauntily down the road, the stocky Breton 
beside him, the Norman a pace behind, dragging his feet a little, 
the whole unexpected evening already, I think, forgotten. 

I am not a un vrai Francais ; and even the fact that | speak 
better French than most Englishmen is largely the result of 
chance. But I know bitterness and misery when I see it : and 
bitterness and misery were in the very bones of even my 
Charentais that evening, though he carried his burden like a 
man, while the Norman was just a stricken boy 

There are 500 French sailors in the camp to which my friends 
returned, and I have no doubt that General de Gaulle and Vice- 
Admiral Muselier (a hard man, said my friends—though they 
said it without rancour) have their eyes on them. To us, who 
are providing them with at any rate sixpence a day and the 
bare necessities of food and warmth, it seems obvious that 
they should leap to join the standard of the Free Frenchmen ; 
to the men themselves, and several thousand others of their 
compatriots in this country, their course is far less cleat 

They detest the politicians of their own land who have lei 
them down ; but, though they are ready to pay warm tribute 
to individuals among us who have befriended them, they have 
no deep love for England, and no sure vision of where their 
duty lies. The shadow of Oran still lies across their spurits ; 
and while we may assure them that no harm will come to their 
families if they join in the struggle for freedom, they are very 
far from convinced that we are making the statement with any 
real knowledge. Nor do they regard a British victory as inevit- 
able: to some of them it is not even probable. They have 
seen the Boche inall his fury; and though the England 
of Churchill may be, and indeed is, a very different place from 
the England of Chamberlain, the fact is not immediately 
apparent to men who, with scarcely a word of our language, 
loaf around our country lanes or—to the extent of sixpence 
a day—buy beer and cigarettes in pubs remote from the sound 
of battle. 

Above all, no decisive step will be taken with the majority of 
these men for weeks or even months ; and meanwhile they are 
bored. And bored, unhappy men brood, both over real suffer- 
ings and over petty ills that become grossly exaggerated in their 
minds. 

The Ministry of Information no longer insults British citizens 
by telling them not to crack silly jokes when going into air- 
raid shelters. Perhaps it has a pound or two in hand ; if so, 
it would take no great sum to send a few men of sympathy and 
intelligence into these camps—men who, speaking the French 
language fluently, could insure that the exiles were supplied 
with accurate news and a right interpretation of events, could 
do their best for their comfort, could strive to smooth out little 
grievances, could arrange for English lessons and organise 
simple entertainments, could make the exiles feel that they were 
neither unwanted nor mistrusted. Of sloppy sentimentalism 
there should be none ; and it should not be forgotten that there 
are some really tough customers and bad hats in the French 
army and navy, as in others. Of practical and kindly helpful- 
ness there is a crying need. 

If humanity, and gratitude for past services, are not enough 
to dictate such action, then let Mr. Duff Cooper and his staff 
look to the future. We hope to live again in peace and amity 
with a resurrected France. Our airmen are ready to prepare 
for this future by dropping leaflets, at risk of their lives, over 
Carnac, over Cognac and over Cherbourg. But men who will 
be returning to these places and hundreds of other towns and 
villages—men, often, of position and influence in their own 
little communities—are close at hand. I saw three of them last 
Sunday. I suggest that the Ministry of Information looks up 
the rest. 
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STAGE AND SCREEN 


THE THEATRE 


« The Infernal Machine.’’ By Jean Cocteau. 
Carl Wildman. At the Arts Theatre Club. 


English version by 


Tue name of Mr. Oliver Messel is printed as large as the author’s. 
And however deplorable this may seem in principle, it must be 
confessed that the most satisfying memory of this performance 
js the décor. Mr. Messel shares with Bérard the wonderful 
sense of colour and the modish neo-classicism which made 
Seventh Symphony and Symphonie Fantastique such a pleasure 
to the eye. Indeed, Oedipus’s scene with the Sphinx might have 
taken place only a few yards from the romantic desert in which 
Massine set Berlioz’s Pastorale, and Jocasta’s superb red, white 
and blue bedroom is surely only up one flight from the Ball. 

Mr. Messel’s scenery sometimes gets in the way of the actors 
(they have rather a lot of bounding to do), but it is as appropriate 
to the play as it is beautiful in itself. For M. Cocteau is here 
in a very Voguish mood. He has played several tricks with 
Sophocles—the Sphinx, for instance, must needs be éprise with 
Oedipus—and like Eugene O’Neill or the movies he takes three 
acts to reach the point where the Greeks liked to start: but he 
is mainly concerned with revamping the Oedipus Rex in terms 
of Freud and Schiaparelli. 

There is some good comedy among the soldiers in the first 
act, with Miss de Casalis making Jocasta a sort of fashionable 
Marion Lorne. There are possibilities of beauty in the Sphinx 
scene, though Miss Leueen Macgrath is more at home as a flirt 
than with the poetical denunciation. There are many good 
moments in the wedding night scene (though it is a little too 
long), and here both Miss de Casalis and Mr. Peter Glenville 
Oedipus) are at their best. But in the fourth act, when M. 
Cocteau comes up with Sophocles, the play falls to pieces. If 
you are going to be funny with Greek tragedy, you must be 
wholeheartedly and consistently funny. Up to this point M. 
Cocteau has done littke more than add witty trimmings, 4 la 
Girardoux or Shaw, to the original story; but in the end the 
Greeks are too much for him. The terrific theme scares away 
Gallic flippancy and up-to-date psychology, and leaves The 
Infernal Machine on the rocks of a bald, bare, rhetorical and 
ineffective conclusion. 

Mr. Carl Wildman’s version admirably catches both the poetry 
and the slanginess of the original, and the actors make the best 
of an often entertaining but fundamentally empty and unsatis- 
factory play. Oedipus is drawn as a caricature of a callow boy, 
and Mr. Glenville is painfully accurate in his playing of the part. 
Even in the fourth act, 17 years later, his beard and sudden tragic 
buskins cannot alter him. Miss de Casalis has a chryselephantine 
quality which lends dignity to her moving playing of the scene 
im which a wife’s passion is mixed with a mother’s love. And 
Mr. Bromley Davenport, exquisitely gowned as a minor prophet 
by Domenichino, endows Tiresias with a fragile, sightless menace. 
“In Town Again.’’ Words by Herbert Farjeon. Music by Walter 

Leigh. At the Criterion. 

Tuts is the most amusing, gay, witty and adult light entertain- 
ment in town. Intimate satirical revue is something if not peculiar 
to, at least very characteristic of, the London stage, and the recent 
shortage in our theatrical diet of this particular and very necessary 
salt has made us realise how much of the supply has in the recent 
past been provided by Mr. Farjeon. It is rumoured that a new 
show is in preparation ; but meanwhile In Town Again brings 
back to Piccadilly Circus a pasticcio of the earlier successes. 
Those who missed one or another of them had best make up 
quickly for lost opportunity, while old Farjeon fans will welcome 
with open arms a chance to make sure that Cricket and Cartes 
Postales, Bed Rock Blondes and When Bolonsky Danced Belushka 
are sull as brilliantly amusing as ever. 

The fact that In Town Again does not command the services 
of any of the luminaries associated with the original performances 
of its contents—indeed, does not advertise any official “ stars” at 
all—and yet adds up to a quite first-rate show, bears remarkable 
testimony to the quality and temper of its author’s satirical gifts. 
Revue songs, characters, sketches are apt to be created by, if not 
actually created for, some highly individual artist, and it is the 
measure of Mr. Farjeon’s talent that his creations are both so 
pointed and so flexible that they come out as fresh as paint in 
other hands, and sometimes (as for instance with Dirty Songs) 
in quite different interpretations. JOHN CARTER. 





THE CINEMA 


A Disappointing Report 


THE notorious inefficiency attaching to the official use of films 
during the first eight months of the war clearly justified an 
investigation by the Select Committee on National Expenditure. 
The report of their Sub-Committee on Home Defence Services, 
issued recently, details the results of this investigation, and makes 
a number of recommendations. The Committee’s analysis of 
the reasons for the Films Division’s original lack of success is 
acute and accurate. The bulk of the recommendations regarding 
the use .of feature films, the question of distribution abroad, and 
the reluctance of the fighting services to grant facilities for news- 
reel and other film concerns, are sensible. But there are other 
recommendations which, if adopted, would largely destroy any 
good work sce far achieved by the Films Division. For instance, 
in a full frontal attack on the Division’s Non-Theatrical scheme, 
the great complacent feather-bed of “ economics in expenditure ” 
is smugly poised to smother a really important national service. 

This scheme, for which the Treasury has already authorised ex- 
penditure up to £195,000 in the first year, has been planned as 
follows. A twenty-six weeks’ scheme of film displays in rural 
areas, operated through 65 projectors transported by cars. A 
48 weeks’ scheme for urban areas, involving 50 projectors and 
cars. A loan scheme by which 100 projectors are to be lent 
half to public libraries and half to various national organisations. 
And, finally, a scheme for the hire of local cinemas for specialised 
showings. The documentary films to be shown under this scheme 
will be of a specialised nature, both as regards information, morale, 
and education. The Report mistrusts the plan on the following 
grounds, Firstly, that much of its usefulness “ would appear to 
be as a means of general education,” and that it is “ difficult to 
justify such expenditure in time of war.” This conclusion needs 
no comment, except that the films would clearly be designed for 
use in war-time, and that in those (or any other) terms, the value 
of general education in time of war is not so lightly to be dismissed. 

The second criticism is that the “cost of reaching an audience 
of one million a week by this method is out of all proportion 
to the cost of films shown in cinemas which . are estimated 
to reach an audience fifteen or twenty times as great.” There 
are several replies to this ill-considered statement. Firstly, that the 
audiences to be reached by this scheme are already in existence 
and ripe for special film shows. The war brings people together 
at discussion groups, lectures, instructional classes, working parties, 
schools, and the like, even more than in peace. Films can help all 
such groups. Moreover, various Ministries (e.g., Food) are already 
conducting campaigns amongst such groups, and would surely 
welcome films which fitted their campaign (and which it is a 
clear function of the Films Division to supply). Secondly, if the 
audience figure of one million a week is correct, it appears that 
52,000,000 people a year could see these documentary films at a 
cost of about one penny per head—the cost of a penny stamp 
on d circular. 

Therefore, the only reasonable grounds for turning down 
the scheme would be a flat denial of the value of docu- 
mentary films for the purpose contemplated. Yet for ten years 
the documentary approach to films has been a special virtue of 
the British cinema ; its use has been widely recognised and wel- 
comed by teachers, organisers, government departments, and 
public relations officers. The Committee should have had the 
good sense to take these facts into account, and indeed to learn 
a little about the subject, before making ill-advised reference 
to the “very serious limitations” of this medium in time of 
war. The limitations, on analysis, appear to be that documentary 
films take too long to make, and achieve too limited a circula- 
tion in public cinemas. The first statement is demonstrably un- 
true; if earlier Films Division documentaries became out-dated 
during a four or six-week production schedule, this was because 
the selection of subjects by the Films Division was ill-thought-out 
and ill-advised. The second statement is merely a first-class 
argument for the non-theatrical scheme, although many people, 
after the career of Men of the Lightship, would not care to be as 
dogmatic about commercial circulation as are the Committee. 
There is one final point to be made. The report deals with the 
affairs of the Films Division up to July 1st, 1940. Its conclusions 
cannot, therefore, fully apply to the present director, who has 
now, after months of labour in clearing a veritable Augean stables, 
in large measure reconstituted the division. 

BasiL WRIGHT. 
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THE EDITOR 


[In view of the paper shortage it is essential that letters on these pages should be brief. We are anxious not to 


reduce the number of letters, but unless they are shorter they must be fewer. 


Writers are urged to study the art 


of compression.—Ed., ‘*‘ The Spectator "’] 


ARMS AND THE MIND 


S1r,—It is always possible not to find what one fails to look for. 
“Army Officer” is presumably an officer of some seniority, since he 
served in the last war. If he had been seeking the mental welfare 
and recreation of his men, he would have discovered, both then and 
now, what he wanted so much for himself. 

On the outbreak of war last autumn, it is true, the Education 
Officers of both the Army and the R.A.F. were posted to other duties, 
But within a month or two representatives of all the educational bodies 
in the country, university, civic and voluntary, were conferring with 
the three Services and the Board of Education about the provision of 
cultural facilities for the great cross-section of the whole population 
which constitutes the Navy, Army and Air Force in the present war. 
In the commonwealth of the mind there is no distinction between 
officers and other ranks. ‘There was never any thought of one in 
the present scheme for making available the whole resources of the 
country for those who wish to continue their formal studies, pursue 
their intellectual interests, or practise their hobbies. But it was 
naturally expected that officers would play a leading part in making 
the possibilities known and stimulating the demand for lectures and 
discussions or classes, books, films, music or materials for handicrafts. 

In January the Central Advisory Council for Adult Education in 
H.M. Forces was established with Sir Walter Moberly as chairman, 
he Master of Balliol as vice-chairman and Lord Sankey as treasurer. 
Soon the country was organised in some twenty-three university areas. 
Pressure was exerted in high quarters, and by March there was an 
Education Officer in each Army Command, whose duty it was to 
iscertain and present to the Regional Committees in his area the 
needs and desires of the men and women stationed there. An Army 
Council letter was issued in March and another in May calling upon 
the G.O.C. of each Command to accord facilities and make the 
scheme known, as indeed gll the Generals were cordially ready to do. 
Small interim grants were made to the Central Council for its 
Regional Committee administration, and to the Commands for pay- 
ment of fees and expenses where this was necessary, though lecturers 


and teachers everywhere have expressed their eagerness to render 
voluntary service. The Haining Committee was appointed and speedily 
reported to the Army Council on the development of the scheme, 
but the invasion of the Low Countries and the reorganisation of 
defence at home prevented the War Office from immediately 
implementing the scheme, while also it necessitated the cancelling of 
many lectures and classes arranged by Regional Committees 
Meantime a very great deal was done in the way of lectures on 
world affairs, historical, literary, scientific and other topics. There 
were many classes in languages and some groups for the discussion 
The number of Education 
Officers was increased, but progress was slow. Lists of available 
lecturers and topics were printed and circulated widely by many 
Regional Committees. Education Officers and Regional Committee 
secretaries paid joint visits to commanding officers of both large and 


% whatever subjects the members chose 


small units. 

Now, at last, we are free to go ahead practically without restriction. 
The necessary grants for administration have been made to the Council, 
nd money is being made available to the Commands. The Army 
Education service is being rapidly developed under the direction of 
Mr. F. W. D. Bendall, C.M.G., H.M.1., and he hopes not only to 
have a sufficient number of full-time Education Officers to promote the 
work inside the Army, but also to have the help of an officer in each 
unit who will regard this as his special interest and responsibility. 
The Central Council, comprising as it does all the civilian agencies 
of liberal, professional, commercial and technical education, is prepared 
to supply quite literally whatever is wanted in the way of help in 
either purely recreative or serious and purposeful studies and occupa- 
tions. In fact, for six months the Regional Committees have been 
straining at the leash, impatient for the Army Council and Treasury 
decisions which to them seemed intolerably delayed. It is now for 
the people in the Army to see that they get what they want. 

The R.A.F. has naturally been greatly preoccupied with intensive 
training and day and night fighting. Each of the functional Com- 
mands has now its Education Officer, however, and we are assured 
that the appointment of station Education Officers is in view. It is a 
pity they were not appointed much earlier, so that active preparation 
for the needs of the writer might have been already in progress. But 
the resources of the Regional Committees are awaiting their demands. 

The problems of the Navy are, of course, very different from those 
of the other two Services, but support of the general scheme was 
forthcoming from the Admiralty at the very start, and sailors, no less 
than soldiers and airmen, are within its scope.—I am, Sir, faithfully 
yours, BasiL A. YEAXLEE. 

Offices of the Central Advisory Council, 436 Strand, W.C., 2. 


Six,—It is quite possible for the intellectual hunger, which, as the 
author of the article in your issue of last week rightly says, may be 
felt by all ranks in the Army, to be at all events partially satisfied, if 


the existing machinery is put into motion. In the county with which 
I am best acquainted, courses of lectures have been given regularly 
by the staff of the Adult Education Department of the Education 
Committee to the troops stationed in the coufty. These lectures, 
which have apparently very much interested those who have attended 
them, have dealt with such subjects as The Origins of War, The 
Economic Positions of the British Empire and the German Reich, 
The Collapse of France and other subjects of the kind. This work js 
fostered in each area in the country by the Regional Committee for 
Adult Education in H.M. Forces, an application to whom from any 
Unit would not fail of result—Your obedient Servant, : 
The Brand, Loughborough. R. E. Marti, 


THE FUTURE OF INDIA 


Sir,—The minority problem has been put forward as the cause retard- 
ing India’s progress I wish to lay before ihe readers a solution 
coming from the Congress in the Presidential speech of Maulana Abul 
Kalam Azad _ It is important because people here are almost ignorant 
of it. 

1) Whatever constitution 1s adopted for India, there must be fullest 
guarantees in it for the rights and interests of minorities. 

2) The minorities should judge for themselves what safeguar 
necessary for the protection of their rights and interests. The majority 
should not decide this. Therefore the decision in this respect must 
depend upon the consent of the minorities and not on a majority vote 

The manne: in which the Congress has dealt with this problem 
today in connexion with the Constituent Assembly throws a flood of 
light on these two principles and clarifies them. The recognised 
minorities have a right, if they so please, to choose their representatives 
by their votes. Their representatives will not have to rely upon the 
votes of any other community except their own 

So far as the question of the rights and interests of the minorities 
is concerned. the decision will not depend upon the majority of the 
votes in the Constituent Assembly. It will be subject to the consent 
of the minority If unanimity is not achieved on any ques 
then an impartial tribunal, to which the minorities have also cot 
will decide the matter. This last proviso is merely in the na 
a provision for a possible contingency, and is most unlikely to be 
required. If a more practical proposal is made, there can be no 
objection to it.—Yours faithfully, K. Das. 

so Lancaster Gate, W. 2. 





Sir,—The peoples of India quite naturally want to rule their own 
country and affairs, and in present conditions have demonstrated their 
sympathies to be identical with those of the British Commonwealth 
The British Government during the past twenty years has been no 
better inspirea in its treatment of Indian affairs than in its foreign 
policy, which has been to appease its enemies and antagonise 1's 
friends. Let the British people recognise the inestimable value of a 
friendly India, and comolete the drastic and honour-saving reversal of 
policy by which we now attack our enemies and come to agreement with 
our friends, giving full and immediate Dominion status to an India 
putting out every effort for England and the Empire.—Yours faithfully, 
Charlsbrooke, Chesterton, Cirencester. SIDNEY T. PYL! 


THE ARMY’S PART 


S1r,—With reference to your note in your issue of September 6th, 1949, 
concerning the Army’s part, I must congratulate you on sounding a 
note of warning against such a dangerous policy, viz., a grand scale 
offensive against Germany. I should like to ask the following ques- 
tions : 

1) Have we got a General Staff sufficiently trained to plan and direct 
such an enormous undertaking: 

2) Have we got training areas in Great Britain of sufficient magni- 
tude to practise an army and air force in combination of movement such 
as Germany has? 

(3) Have we got sufficient reserve of man-power to force a decision? 
If not then there can only be one result, viz., a stalemate and a com- 
promised peace. 

The whole idea seems to smack of the 1914-1918 strategy 
Your argument that it is only by building up a colossal Air Force 
with which to smother Germany with bombs, which is well within our 
power, and use the army to defend Great Britain and certain strategic 
points, and combine this with the blockade appears to be entirely 
logical and sound. Finally, I suggest that no one would be more satis- 
fied than Hitler if we should undertake such a dangerous adventure 
as a great offensive against Germany.—Your faithfully, 

28 Cambrian Road, Richmond, Surrey. W. B. Cure t. 


ARE WE TOO QUIXOTIC? 


Sir,—A thousand houses have been wrecked by air raids on the 
open town of Ramsgate. The bombing was, of course, deliberate and 
could not have been due to bad aiming, or unloading before going 
home. On the other hand, it appears that our gallant bombers, alter 
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THE SPECTATOR, 
flying 300 miles to get to Germany, have instructions to return home 
with their bombs, if they are prevented by weather or other reasons 
from finding the exact target allotted them. Can we afford such 
quixotry? Will it not lengthen the time before victory? Will it not 
mean, therefore, that more British men, women and children are 
killed before that time arrives? 

There are some who hold that the quickest way to defeat the 

to treat German towns as Ramsgate has been treated and 
ery weapon which the Germans have used most, viz., mass 
would be infinitely more deadly against the Germans than 
If however we are too squeamish to do this, surely we need 
he other extreme. In any case it is not a paying proposition 
he way to Germany and having got there to do nothing be- 
yme quixotic ideas of chivalry.—Yours faithfully, 

A. E. C. Myers, Lt.-Col. (Rtd 

Hempstead, Herts. 
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SIR HENRY WOOD AND THE « PROMS” 
Sir—The enclosed cutting from your paper has been sent to me to- 
ther with a letter which embodies a very unhappy suggestion that I 








have been a party to having failed to broadcast the Promenade Concerts. 
This mistaken conception I can only think has arisen because of the 
manner in which this paragraph is opened, and I would therefore like 


‘ 


you to know that I have nothing to do with the management of 
concerts, and that I knew nothing of any decision one way or the 
irding negotiations to broadcast, until my management told 


these 


other reg 
me they would not go over the air 

No one is more sorry than I that this should have come about, and 
ing from my correspondents, this is shared by thousands of music- 
! > country over, but I am sure they al! should know and appre 
jate the fact that I have always regarded myself as a servant of the 
ind as far as it lies in my power, this I shall continue to be 
HENRY J. Woop 








faithfully, 





[he paragraph in question opened with a reference to “ what is de- 
scribed as ‘the controversy between Sir Adrian Boult, of the B.B.C., 
ind Sir Henry Wood’” over the broadcasting of Promenade Concerts 
There was not the smallest reflection on Sir Henry Wood. The 
debt of the musical public to him is beyond computation.—Ep., The 
Sf r.] 

THE SCIENTIST’S MIND 
Sir,—* Janus,” writing of Sir J. J. Thomson (The Spectator, Sep- 
tember 6th), refers to the “ scientist’s one-track mind.” It would be 


ting to learn what he would have us infer from this very gener- 
i tatement. Does he mean that the scientific method demands 
vell-defined processes of analysis, or would he rather imply that the 








ntist is a specialised technician whose interests and knowledge are 
ctly limited to his own narrow field of inquiry? 

Considerations of this kind have more than an academic quality for, 
in time of war, when it is necessary to utilise to the full the experience 
of men with a scientific training, it is important that their qualifications 
for employment should be critically examined. 
professional scientist is, indeed, one-track minded in the 
sense of being a trained technician only, then his employment should 
obviously be limited to the field of his scientific experience. Such a 
, however, does him a great injustice and might, if put into prac- 
tice in all cases, work contrary to the interests of the country. 

It is my experience that scientists often make excellent administrators, 
heir success being due, in many instances, to their combining a wide 
range of interests and knowledge with an adaptability of mind inherent 
in the scientific method. It is perhaps less important, therefore, to 
point out that “ Janus’s” statement is unconsidered and misleading 
than to draw attention to the merits of the scientist beyond his more 
strictly professional qualifications. At a time when criticism of depart- 
mental methods is mainly directed against what is, in reality, the prac- 
tice of a singularly pure form of one-track mindedness, it might well 
be that the scientist could assist in introducing a more adaptable 
procedure.—Yours faithfully, J. E. SmItu. 

10 St. Margaret’s Road, Cambridge. 


THREEPENNY BITS IN SCOTLAND 

Str,—“ Janus’ observation about the number of threepenny bits in 
Scotland may be’ neither clever nor funny (why should it be either?), 
but it does happen to be true; there is a little more profundity about it 
than your correspondent, Colonel Lorimer, imagines; and it is interest- 
ing in that it prettily reflects certain aspects of the Scottish character. 

My own explanation of the prevalence of the threepenny piece in 
Scotland (upon which many people have repeatedly remarked) is that, 
in the old days, at least, it provided the Scotsman with a suitable 
Scottish answer to the “ silver collection.” It was an answer which he 
was called upon to make more frequently than his English cousins 
because of the strong religious tradition North of the Border. A sense 
of dignity (or less creditably, a fear of the opinion of neighbours— 
doubly potent in so far as Church collections were frequently made on 
an open plate) induced a contribution in silver even if it was not 
Officially a “ silver collection,’ while a conflicting sense of thrift made 
the Scot feel for the smallest silver coin in his pocket. Hence the 
Original demand for the threepenny bit—now a tradition, although 
today the tradition may have largely lost its meaning. 
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It seems a pity that someone with a good Scots name, like your 
correspondent, should have lived so long out of Scotland as to be 
unable to recognise the peculiar characteristics of his countrymen as 
reflected in an observation which strikes him as merely tiresome, but 
which, in fact, constitutes a pretty conundrum and probably masks a 
pretty interplay of historical and individual and social forces. 

I hesitate to accept the suggestion of your. other correspondent 
that the phenomenon 1s due to the large number of Roman Catholics 
in the population. I doubt, for instance, whether the currency cof 
threepenny pieces in such cities as Edinburgh, Glasgow, Liverpoo! and 
Belfast bears anything like a constant relationship to the Roman Caiho- 
lic elements in the population.—Yours faithfully, 

Coombe Wood, Cuddesdon, nr. Oxford. J. C. H. Dunvop. 
Sir,—An explanation of the greater use of threepenny pieces in Scot- 
land was given me a few years ago by a Professor of Currency and 
Finance who was in close touch with the Bank of England and the 
Treasury. This was that the Mint sent large quantities of threepenny 
pieces to Scottish banks to save carriage on the corresponding amount 
of copper coins. An interesting sidelight on the use of this coin in 
the two countries is that a Scots shop assistant will apologise for 


giving fourpence or fivepence in coppers, whilst in England the shop 

assistant offers a threepenny piece in change with an apology.—Yours 

faithfully, W. B. WiLson. 
49 Park Road, Mexborough, Yorks. 


USE OF THE FEET 


Str,—I am a single woman, unfit for regular work, who walks and 
loves what little remains of unspoilt country. Lately I crossed about 
four miles of moorland in the small mid-Wales county where I have 
lived two months, to a pleasantly remote village in the next : 
admired tablets in the church which said that the hills had been given 
1 perpetuity for healthful recreation; sat down in the public eye i 


in 
eat sandwiches. Presently the vicar and a plain clothes policemai 


ipparently on holiday) appeared. Painstaking yokels and young men 
on bicycles often perused my identity card in the next county, 
so I offered it and my passport as before. But this was not so quickly 


settled My out-of-date 
passport, on which I went to Italy in 1926, aroused great suspicioi 
Eagerly the vicar pored over a shopping-list, the drawing of a rainbow, 
of a larch-spray on the back ot my old map. Patiently I interpreted 
every note and scribble in a sketchbook ten years old, which, since I am 
stone deaf, I take about for written conversation. Perhaps, the police- 
man implied, | was a man in disguise. How did I live with only 
1s. 10d. in my bag? And which way I had come, which way I was 
returning, conveyed nothing, apparently, to people who had never set 
foot on the moor, could not read a map, and had not heard of the 


Every object in my rucksack was turned over 


farm where I was living 
I suggested telephoning from the primitive post-office. Hitches 
occurred; the police and a neighbour were out. Would I wait? At 
this moment an army lorry drew up in the village and everything began 
The policeman’s wife addressed me 
an envelope. “As a woman,” 
I do what the country asks us 
not to do, walk over the countryside, carry maps, make 
sketches and make myself suspicious? At our ,end, I retorted (my 
patience somewhat frayed after three-quarters of an hour of this), plenty 
of people were walking the moors unhindered, and why was it places of 
no military importance that made most fuss? Meantime she demon- 
strated, with eloquent gestures, all the sinister interpretations of my 
scribbles of churches and crags. Finally the lorry drove off with me 
in it, clinging to a handle thoughtfully provided, my haversack in 
charge behind, while fowls and sheep fled before us. We drew up, 
slightly battered, at a military camp. Time passed. I took a few paces 
up and down, watched by the military police, averting my eyes from 
anything of military importance 
Four officers appeared, cross-examined me while watching me closely, 
unable to believe I could lip-read so well. Why, where and how was 
I deaf? Would I wait another hour? But how, I asked, do I get 
home ten miles? On my feet? This was a new idea. I was driven 
home very courteously. All was explained by the local police. ‘This 
adventure lasted 2} hours and finished my rambles, and the lorry’s 


again. A small crowd collected 
eloquently on the back of 
why, she demanded, did 


manoeuvres, for the day. 

Perhaps, Sir, you can explain if it is really a public duty to congest 
the roads and use up petrol (I am never stopped on a bicycle) rather 
than exercise our minds and feet in country of no military importance? 
Is it worse to carry a map than “excite suspicion” by asking the 
way? (No police have ever before objected to my map and sketch- 
book.) Precautions, I agree, are inevitable in war-time, even if it 
means that those who seek peace and anonymity must stick to 
highroads. But would it not save the Army time and petrol if people 
realised that spies would not eat bananas and consult maps in the 
public eye, but stick to towns (where I am never questioned) and 
lonely places, where, it seems, country vicars do not penetrate? Towns- 
men are born on wheels nowadays and live on roads (mercifully) but 
how does it happen that the descendants of Parson Kilvert have so 
far lost the use of their feet and the love and knowledge of the country 
that crossing four miles:of moorland seems incredible?—I am, Sir, &c., 

Holmleigh, Walton-by-Clevedon, Somerset JOAN STURGEs 
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“ NON-ARYANS ” 


Sir,—I call your attention to an unfortunate usage which sometimes, 
though rarely. appears in your columns. 

On page 235 of your issue of September 6th in a paragraph on 
“Internment Questions” you write: “The suspicion that anti- 
semitism in certain Czech circles is responsible for a certain indifference 
to the lot of non-Aryan Czechs may be proved groundless.” I believe 
it is groundless, but I write concerning the language, not the suspicion. 

The term non-Aryan is objectionable for many reasons. I trouble 
you with only six: 

1) It is erroneous. Scholars are unanimous in_ reserving 

“ Aryan” for languages and refusing to apply it to genealogy. 

2) It implies some degree of acceptance of the Nazi equation of 

“ Aryan,” “Germanic” and “Nordic.” No person open to reason 

accepts that equation. 

(3) Even it the Nazi use were accepted it would be ambiguous. 
The term “non-Aryan” would then be applicable to most non- 
Europeans and also to various peoples of Europe such as Basques, 
Hungarians, Finns, Lapps, Maltese, Albanians, &c. 

4) It is offensive. The 
“noble” and “ non-Aryan,” 


Aryan” means etymologically 


“ ignoble.” 


word 
therefore, 

5) It is negative and therefore descriptively useless. 

6) There are adequate terms for the meaning which it is desired 
to express ; such, for example, are— 

a) “Of Jewish descent.” 

(b) “Of Jewish origin.” 

c) Comprehensively, “Of Jewish or partly Jewish descent or 
origin.” 

d) “Non-Aryan” may be used inoffensively and 
logically, though not very happily, in inverted commas to indicate 
a category foreign to our language and way of thought. 


consistently, 


To use the term as a normal English word suggests (of un- 
intentionally) some degree of acceptance of the most easily refuted of 
Hitler’s many false theories. The term should therefore be excluded 
from normal English usage. To continue to employ it is “to play 
Hitler’s game ” with his own favourite instrument of obscure language. 

The same sentence contains another term which is equally inde- 
fensible, though it is now too late to deal with it faithfully. The 
word anti-semitism implies a pre-judgement as to the inborn charac- 
teristics of persons of Jewish origin and certain courses of action arising 
from that pre-judgement. I: is linked with the idea of a special 
“race” that is at once “ Jewish” and “ Semitic.” 

Without entering upon the questions as to what (if anything) 
ethnologists mean by “race” and as to what extent (if any) “ racial” 
characteristics are inborn, it suffices here to recall that ethnologists do 
not recognise a Semitic “race” or a Semitic ethnic or “ iacial” group 
at all. They know of a Semitic group of languages just as they know 
of an Aryan group of languages. But peoples who speak Semitic 
languages are not even a moderately uniform ethnic or “ racial” 
group; they present a very great variety of physical types. The 
commonest physical type encountered among persons of Jewish origin 


course 


accords with what ethnologists call the “Eurasiatic.” This type 
presents certain differences from the “Nordic” type and the 
“ Mediterranean” type. The best recognised sub-type of the 


Eurasiatic type is that known as “ Alpine.” To the Alpine sub-type 
accord the majority of the people of Germany and a large proportion 
also of the Jews of Germany. 

That Germans (or English) are more “ Nordic” or more “ Aryan’ 
than other speakers of Aryan language is, of course, a mere figment 
of fevered brains. The disease, of which this hallucination is one cf 
the symptoms, occurs sporadically in England and is epidemic in 
Germany. It is a highly infectious condition and the victim of it is, 
unfortunately, liable to become dangerous to himself and to others. 
The germ of the infection is confused thought and its antidote reason, 
which the sufferer shuns as the hydrophobic shuns water or the devil 
the Cross. ‘The symptom most suggestive of confused thought is 
obscure language, and the use of obscure language, if prolonged, may 
have very dangerous results. Such is mot commonly the way of 
The Spectator! Absit invidia verbo!—Yours obediently, 

CHARLES SINGER. 


> 


The Athenaeum, London, S.W. 1. 


THE FEEDING OF EUROPE 


Sir,—In your paragraph on American opinion regarding the Hoover 
proposals for the feeding of countries occupied by the Nazis you 
say that a Gallup Poll showed that 62 per cent. of those questioned 
were against the proposal, 38 per cent. in favour and Io per cent. 
non-committal. This makes a total not of 100 per but of 
110 per cent. Is this an inadvertent misconstruction of the rather 
curiously phrased statement in the News Chronicle that “about 
10 per cent. of the voters had not make up their minds; of the 
rest 62 per cent. were against sending food and 38 per cent. for.”— 
I am, Sir, &c., R. DARTLE. 


[It is. We regret the slip—Ep., The Spectator.] 


cent, 


“ 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


1940 


Sensitive Ducks 


The manager of a home farm got into trouble because the ducks 
made so much noise that they kept the household awake! H apology 
was that the birds could not endure the searchlights. It was try 


Not in one place, but in many, the ducks have protested violently, 
though other poultry have roosted quietly enough, and even that most 
sensitive of gallinaceous birds, the pheasant, has not responded tg 
siren or searchlight as he is wont to answer an approaching thunder. 
storm. The duck, of course, is more nocturnal, or at least crepuscular 
than the fowl. In the wild state most of our ducks are mallards, which 
delight to fly at twilight and are then particularly restless. It seems to 
be a general opinion among those who have of late frequented the 
sea coast that the gulls show by their cackling that they have a fore- 
knowledge of the coming of many aeroplanes. They are conspicuous 
for long sight, but probably feel the approach of the many by a 
different, perhaps by a non-human sense; or, if human, the sort of 
sense that is trained and evoked by piano-tuners only. 


Fewer Birds 

From an eminent scholar comes to me an ode, in Latin alcaics, on 
Daedalus, and a query about birds. The air-raids suggested the ode, 
and the continued brilliance of the rowan berries the question. The 
berries have usually been devoured long before this date by starlings, 
This year there are no starlings to speak of and the fruit remains 
untouched. There is perhaps some evidence that these birds, especially 
in the North, whence many immigrants come, suffered severely from 
the frosts of last winter. “ Murmurations of stares,” in the idiom 
insisted upon by the great Juliana of St. Albans, are fewer and smaller 
than usual. They will not be missed, at any rate by those who 
provide bird-tables. 


Daedalus 


A word about the natural history of flight. A number of people 
through the ages have prophesied the conquest of the air from the 
Daedalian myth to Roger Bacon and Tennyson, whose “ airy navies 
grappling in the central blue” 1s the precisest of the forecasts. The 
prophets were all inspired by the analogy with birds. Even the 
brothers Wright, as one of them told me, spent years on the study 
of the bird’s secret. What has happened is that the internal combustion 
engine has supplied the drive possessed by the short-winged birds, 
such as duck or pigeon, and the planes the gliding capacity of the gulls 
and the buzzard, that was the special object of the Wrights’ observa- 
tion. In spite of the power of their engines, the fliers still learn a 
good deal from the gliders. The up-current is important. 


Drought-Loving Plants 


That best of all dahlias, at least to those who are not particularly 
fond of dahlias, the Bishop of Llandaff, has discovered a new virtue 
this year. It has flourished beyond the ordinary in a drought that has 
punished many other varieties. Both the darkness of the leaves and 
the brilliance of the scarlet flower seem more intense. A rose that 
has flowered finely in the drought has been Billy Boy, which, if the 
name be forgiven, has some claim to be the best yellow. Mermaid, 
the queen of climbers, was discouraged by the winter, with the happy 
result that it is approaching its best when other roses are waning. 
The greatest oddity in unseasonable flowering is the rock-rose. Many 
plants seemed to be quite dead in the spring, but slowly recovered and 
are flowering freely three or four months late. While there's life 
there’s hope. W. Beach THOMAS. 
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The Full and Detailed 
Story of what happened 
in Holland told in 
vivid language by 
Dr. E. N. VAN KLEFFENS 


the Netherlands Minister for Foreign Affairs 


The Daily Telegraph and Morning Post are now publishing a short series 
of articles giving the full details of Germany’s invasion of Holland. It is 
a story of treachery, ruthlessness and cruelty. Dr. E. N. Van Kleffens 
gives an official account of the Fifth Column activity which betrayed the 
Dutch people and stabbed them in the back; he describes the deliberate 
and systematic destruction of Rotterdam by bombing with the loss of 
30,000 men, women and children; the work of the Parachute troops; the 
bringing of the Dutch Royal Family to this country and the efforts made 


by the Germans to sink the ship on which they were travelling. 


This is the first official account written of what happened in Holland and 
of the sensational collapse of the country. It is written with the full inside 
knowledge possessed by Dr. E. N. Van Kleffens as Netherlands Minister 


for Foreign Affairs, and tells a story which is unique in history. 


Now appearing in 


The Daily Telegraph . Id. 


To ensure getting a copy it 1s advisable to 











place a standing order with your newsagent. 








Books of the Day 


Che British Empire 
A Hundred Years of the British Empire. By A. P. 
Duckworth. 15s 





Newton. 


THIS volume is one of a series which deals with the progress of 
various sciences and social activities during the century since 
the accession of Queen Victoria. For most purposes the starting 
date must be arbitrary. But in the present instance a_ better 
starting-point could scarcely have been found—unless, indeed, 
the date 1832 had been preferred to 1837. For 1837 saw the 
outbreak of the troubles in Canada which led to the Durham 
Report and the beginning of responsible government ; while in 
1833 the abolition of slavery throughout the Empire had marked 
the definite adoption of a new attitude towards the backward 
peoples ; the India Act of the same year had taken the first 
steps towards the abandonment of the view that India was a 
realm, and towards the adoption of the more 
enlightened attitude expressed by Sir Thomas Munro as early 
as 1824, when he said that the British dominion in India would 
only be justified if Britain could help the Indian peoples to train 
themselves for self-government ; while in these same years there 
had begun the momentous introduction of English education, 
which was to transform the outlook and aspirations of the 
educated classes in India 
In other words, the century covered by this book has a real 
unity, which springs from the fact that it begins with the 
emergence of the Liberal spirit and its domination over British 
politics whatever party was in power ; and it records the process 
whereby, under the influence of that spirit, the “ Empire” was 
transformed into a “Commonwealth of Nations.” 
Professor Newton is well equipped for his task. Although he 
gives no references or bibliography, it is evident that he has 
very carefully studied the materials for his period, especially, 
perhaps, for the middle part of it. His book, though rather 
heavily written, is solid, concise and well-arranged. This is, in 
iort, an extremely useful survey of a complex and momentous 
political development. One of its most valuable features is the 
economic develop- 
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There are, however, two respects in which the captious critic 
is tempted to take exception to Professor Newton's treatment, 
One is his proneness to assume that whatever actually happened 
was right and just—a temptation which often besets historians, To 
take a single example, he treats the abolition of the East India 
Company as the inevitable disappearance of something that had 
outlived its usefulness. He does not reflect that, while the 
company existed, the periodical renewal of its charter necessitated 
a searching analysis, by a Parliamentary Committee, of the work- 
ing of Indian government, and that, simce 1858, no such analysis 
ever took place until the challenge of the Indian National move- 
ment made it necessary, with the consequence that the gradual 
ossification of the system went on almost unnoticed. Nor does 
he realise that the board of directors formed a useful, independent, 
critical body, equipped with solid knowledge, which the Council 
of India could not replace. Our failure to adjust the Indian 
system to changing conditions was without doubt partly due to 
the failure to find any effective substitute for the old machinery 
of criticism. This is but one example of the historian’s readiness 
to assume that whatever is, is right 

The second criticism of Professor Newton’s attitude is that 
throughout his book, under cover of moderation of statement, 
he is always a partisan. Everywhere he displays a strong ant- 
Liberal bias ; and this is unfortunate in dealing with a period in 
which the influence of the Liberal spirit was all-powerful in 
bringing about the transformation which he has Thus. 
it the outset, he does no sort of justice to the influence of the 
Radical Imperialists—Waterfield, Buller, Molesworth, Durham, 
Mill and others—who were mainly responsible for the establish- 
ment of a new conception of Empire as a fellowship of free 
peoples ; nor does he bring out the continuity of this tradition 
down through Gladstone (see his speech on the Australian Con- 

in 1855), Forster, Dailke, Chamberlain, 
and Grey. These men believed that th- strength of 
ny should rest upen justice and freedom rather than upon 
mere power; they believed that the true bond of Empire was 
the common enjoyment of liberty—a bond, as Burke put it, 
“light as air but strong as links of iron”; and they preferred 
to run the risk of disintegration, much as they desired unity, 
rather than deny liberty. It is this bias which (for example 
leads Professor Newton to lay no stress upon Campbell-Banner- 
man’s courageous grant of full responsible government in Sout! 
Africa—a which not h 
federation possible, but brought about the enlistment of South 
Africa in the British cause both 1n the last and in the present war 
Despite these defects, this is a good and solid piece of work 

RAMSAY MUIR 
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Housman the Man 


A Buried Life. Personal Recollections of A. EF. Housman. By 
Percy Wither Cape ‘ 

Tue combination of scholar and poet is in itself hardly freq 

ind when the scholarship was so phenomenal, and the poetry so 

exquisite as Housman’s the result would have been unique even 


f Housman’s own personality had not been there to make 


certain. Yet no one who knew him thought of Housman 

issembly of supreme endowments, but as an individual of whom 
such things were the wholly characteristic ression ; and the 
clue to all—the ultimate source of the monumental erudition as 
well as of the poignant lyrics, and the secret also of the curious 


and often disconcerting personal traits—was extreme sensitivity 
Other qualities, industry, patience, hauteur, were by-products ; 
it was, for instance, because he cared greatly for fine literature 
that this poet could spend so much of his time in perusing 
academic treatises, among them necessarily many works which 
as he confessed in wistfully praising Platt’s wide culture, “do 
not in themselves deserve to be read.” Such a man derived from 
many things, both in books and in nature, acute pleasures which 
most of us probably do not even suspect, but by the 
token he had also to endure much pain; many things jarred 
on him excessively to which even the average intellectual is either 
indifferent or grossly prone ; and some early but deep emotional 
experience would seem to have inflicted on him an incurable 
wound 
That sensitivity, the essence of the man, is the aspect of him 
on which this book by a devoted admirer, and true friend and 
is most illuminating. Amidst many details of great per- 
sonal or literary interest—episodes, extracts from correspondence, 
accounts of conversations or of explorations of church archi- 
tecture—what is perhaps of most value is the general impression, 
to which Mr. Withers constantly recurs, of what it felt like to be 
in the company of this formidable and lovable being; an im- 
1 most vividly 


helper, 


pression absolutely faithful, full of insight, and 
conveyed—those terrible pauses, chilling no matter how ch 
or happy the talk that had preceded ; the gaiety of some occa- 
sions and the moroseness of others, or even both moods in rapid 
alternation ; one’s sense of responsibility, and strangest of all, 


one’s rueful relief when he went. His taciturnity has often been 
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exaggerated ; the point is that while there are people (the best for 
country walks) with whom one can be happily silent, he was the 
last of whom that could be said. Here was a great man of letters 
content to spend hours with you (never did Housman hurry 
away), and yet you felt you simply must keep him amused ; 
at every pause he seemed to close up and sink. Except—as Mr. 
Withers, again, scrupulously records—during and after dinner. 
His capacity for enjoyment in certain directions (“ guffaw ” and 
“chortle” are the exact terms for characteristic expressions of 
hearty amusement) ; the precision, wit, forthrightness, pungency, 
and variety of his utterances ; his passion for flowers, trees, and 
architecture, his indifference to birds, clouds, and (largely) paint- 
ing ; his irritability, which took odd forms, but, beneath all, his 
essential goodness of heart and active beneficence ; all here find 
apt illustration. By the titlke Mr. Withers refers to Housman’s 
“inscrutability,” his burying of his most intimate feelings ; but 
it is rather misleading as applied to one who, besides achieving 
worldwide fame in two departments, had, after all, many ac- 
quaintances, good friends enough, and travelled freely by auto- 
mobile or aeroplane. A. Y. CAMPBELL. 


A Poem by Mr. Eliot 


East Coker. By T. S. Eliot. 


To say that Mr. Eliot’s latest poem is characteristic may serve 
equally well for commendation or censure. He has a true poetic 
sensibility, though it is, perhaps, rather superficial than intense, 
and an undoubted gift of plausible poetic imagery. 

Late roses filled with early snow. But it may be doubted 
whether, if he had humbled himself to observe the canons of 
English verse he would ever have attracted so much notice or 
so devout a following. The Elizabethans knew the man who 
wanted better bread than is made of wheat, and Mr. Eliot is 
not the first poet to demonstrate that language, like Nature, 
vincitur parendo, 

Houses live and die: there is a time for building 

And a time for the wind to break the loosened panes, 

And to strike the wainscot when the fieldmouse trots, 

And to shake the tattered arras woven with a silent motto. 
There the imagery is good and clear, a proper pictorial accom- 
paniment to the poet’s meditations on change and age. But 
though writing, Heaven knows, may be 

An intolerable wrestle 

With words and meanings, 
how much wrestling, really, went to the composition of these 
lines? 


Faber. 1s.) 


There is, it seems to us, 

At best, only a limited value 

In the knowledge derived from experience. 

The knowledge imposes a pattern, and falsifies, 

For the pattern is new in every moment 

And every moment is a new and shocking 

Valuation of all we have been. 
Is it prose or verse? What logical nexus is signified by the word 
for? And what is that echo which from time to time is carried 
to our ears? 


makes a snack — 
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In order to arrive at what you are not 

You must go through the way in which you are not. 

And what you do not know is the only thing you know 

And what you own is what you do not own, 

And where you are is where you are not, 

But why we call them so, or why impressed we are 

Or if at all we are, or if there really is, 

O gasping one, a Pogram or a Hominy 
Is it the voice of Dr. Ginery Dunkle? Of Troy? Wrestling? 

G. M. Young. 





. 
Lions as Pets 

Lions on Trust. By Cleland Scott. (Michael Joseph. 12s. 6d.) 
Many of us have our own special hobbies, some favouring dogs, 
others cage birds or carnations. One has even met people who 
delight in snakes, while others adore lions, though generally at 
a safe distance. It is surely unique to find two persons, and those 
a married couple, who consider lions the most desirable friends 
and companions. But so it is with the author of Lions on Trust, 
and his wife, who is just as keen as he is. And it is not a mere 
passing fancy, for they have both lived amongst the Great Cats 
for many years, and many have fallen to their rifles ; in fact, on 
more than one occasion the author has very nearly lost his life 
as a result of a mauling from a wounded one. Yet lions are his 
favourite animals, and while he respects them as antagonists he 
loves them as friends. 

Mr. Cleland Scott belongs to the fraternity of “ White Hunters,” 
whose business it is to conduct sportsmen on safari and see that, 
while they obtain the sport they desire, they are kept from actual 
danger. He is also a farmer, though his tastes are for the wild 
rather than the domesticated animals, and he often finds some 
excuse for an excursion into the wilds. And few know the habits 
of the wild creatures of Africa better than he does, as several of 
his chapters show, though it is difficult to agree with his conten- 
tion that the cheetah is not a cat, but adog. True it is somewhat 
dog-like in some ways, but it is a cat nevertheless, though modified 
in accordance witn its special mode of living. One hears various 
animals described as “the most dangerous of wild animals,” but 
the author considers there is no such thing as “the most dan- 
gerous animal.” Any one of several species can kill you with 
ease should you make many mistakes in your endeavours to kill 
it, and sometimes one mistake is enough; but very few wild 
beasts are dangerous until attacked, and then who can blame 
them? 

The book is full of interesting and often very exciting incidents 
connected with the habits and hunting of wild animals, while 
one chapter deals with the somewhat puzzling subject of protec- 
tive coloration. As Mr. Cleland Scott observes, protective colora- 
tion is of value provided the animal concerned is motionless ; 
once it moves it immediately becomes visible, but as it takes 
good care not to move while it desires to remain unobserved, its 
protective coloration stands it in good stead. 

Intimate acquaintance with the wild lions of Kenya in all their 
moods produced in the author a great admiration for the species, 
and, strangely enough, his wife was of his way of think- 
ing, and nothing would satisfy this couple but to possess lions 
as pets. At one time they had no fewer than seven young cubs 
that the author had captured himself, but the two that proved 
the greatest favourites, Romeo and Juliet, were actually born in 
the Zoo at Nairobi. The record of the progress of these two 
young lions, from cubhood to maturity, is delightful reading, and 
many are the tales of their adventures. Very much like puppies 
in their intelligence and wickedness, they were most attractive 
young things, but now they are very nearly full grown, and, 
although still fond enough of their master and mistress, even they 
have to be careful on account of the enormous strength of their 
charges. This fascinating story can be warmly recommended to 
all who are interested in African wild life, whether or not they 
feel an impulse to follow the example of Mr. Cleland Scott in 


choosing lions as pets. Davip SETH-SMITH. 


Stalin and Socialism 


Stalin’s Russia and the Crisis in Socialism. By Max Eastman. 
Allen and Unwin. 7s. 6d. 


ANYONE who still thinks of Stalinist Russia as a model for this 
country to follow, and who still has a mind open to conviction, 
should find much to ponder in these pages. But the number of 
people who answer to both these descriptions is no longer large ; 
and for the rest it is not unfair to say that this book is more 
important for the light it throws on Mr. Eastman than for the 
light it throws on Stalin or on Socialism, whether “ international ” 
or “in a single country.” This is not to depreciate it. Mr. 
Eastman is a distinguished and perceptive American Left-Wing 
writer. What has happened to him is representative of the reac- 
tion of many who have passed through the same development. 

Mr. Eastman, already a “ radical” (in the American sense of 
a revolutionary) before the last war, embraced the Bolshevik 
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revolution as the realisation of the Socialist dream. He spent 
nearly two years in Soviet Russia in the early days, and made the 
acquaintance of all the prominent leaders, including Lenin and 
Trotsky. As late as 1930 he was speaking in favourable terms of 
the Soviet régime. But about this time the doubts which had 
been accumulating in his mind became too strong to stifle. He 
became a “renegade,” denounced Stalin as the betrayer of the 
revolution, and kept up relations with Trotsky (though never a 
Trotskyist in the sense of an adherent of Trotsky’s theoretical 
opinions). The Moscow trials marked another stage in his dis- 
illusionment ; for knowing many of the victims personally, he 
found it even less easy than other intelligent people to swallow 
the fantastic confessions they were induced to make. Finally 
he records the conclusion that “ Stalinism contains all the evils 
of Nazism or Fascism, most of them in extremer form.” The 
Nazi-Soviet pact made him feel that “when National Socialism 
joined hands with Socialism in one country over the grave of 
Polish independence, the word “ Socialism ” became, to say the 
least, a liability to any genuine movement of liberation. 

While, therefore, many British and American progressives have, 
in default of Mr. Eastman’s real knowledge of Soviet Russia, 
undergone the strange conversion from liberalism to Stalinism, 
Mr. Eastman has abandoned the Socialism which Hitler and 
Stalin have defiled—for what? This is the question which he 
tries, not very successfully, to answer in his concluding chapters. 
If he were “a more political animal, and belonged to the younger 
generation,” he would set out to found a new “ radical” move- 
ment. For the moment, he urges a little plaintively, “ democracy 
is on the defensive ” ; and he rather ignores the motto that attack 
is frequently the best if not the only form of defence. Perhaps 
the most significant indication of the line in which he is moving 
is contained in his one comment on President Roosevelt and the 
New Deal: 

“ As a man called in to cure the mortal disease of democratic civilisa- 
tion, President Roosevelt will go down to future history—if history has 
a future—as a horse-and-buggy doctor, humane, sagacious, helpful in 
an emergency, but technically untrained and inadequate. In particular 
his attempts to correct a condition arising from overproduction in re- 
lation to buying power by cutting down on actual production will be 
dismissed as an amateurish therapy not dissimilar to blood-letting. 
Some people may feel that the pessimism which pervades this 
critique is exaggerated ; for even amateurish therapy is progress 
where no need for therapy at all has hitherto been recognised. 


E. H. Carr. 


Ancient Highways 


Old Routes of Western Iran. By Sir Aurel Stein. (Macmillan. 42s.) 


In this work Sir Aurel Stein embodies the last of four fruitful 
journeys in historical Iran that were made in the years 1932-1936. 
The earlier expeditions had included Iranian Baluchistan, to- 
gether with the provinces of Kerman and Faro. We now follow 
him in the longest of these expeditions in Western Iran. 

Starting from Shiraz in November, 1935, and travelling, 
generally speaking, in a north-westerly direction throughout, 
Khuristan (the ancient Elam), Luristan and Kurdistan were 
traversed in turn, the journey only ending in the vicinity of Lake 
Krumia. Historic ground was trodden throughout, and ancient 
caravan routes were crossed which determined the course not 
only of trade, bu: also of conquering armies. 

Shortly after leaving upland Ardukan, thanks in part to the 
valuable accounts given by Alexander the Great’s historians, 
Stein was able to settle finally the exact site of the Battle of the 
Persian Gates. The Macedonian Conqueror had, for the first 
time, been repulsed in his first attack, but by a remarkable night 
march through the rugged mountains, had crushed the powerful 
army which stood between him and Persepolis. 

Upon resuming the journey, Qala-Safid, the “ White Fortress ” 
which, according to legends, had defeated all previous conquerors 
until its capture by ‘Tamerlane, was scaled after a trying 
climb and sketched. It measured some four miles in circumfer- 
ence, and possessed a good spring of water, together with rich 
grazing. The remarkable rock sculptures of Tang-i-Surwak, includ- 
ing a colossal relief figure praying before an altar, and, close to 
it, a mailed horseman, bring us clearly to the Parthians, whose 
heavy cavalry working in support of their mounted archers over- 
threw the Roman legions under Crassus at the battle of Carrhae. 

The next district to be visited was that of the Bakhtiares, 
which tribe must inevitably recall Sir Henry Layard’s classic, 
Early Adventures. These tribesmen, like their neighbours, have 
fallen on evil days, and their chiefs, some of whom I knew and 
liked, have either been killed or languish in prison. 

At Masjid-i-Sulaiman, the ruins from which the rich oilfields 
of the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company take their name, Sir Aurel 
visited the misnamed Masjid or “mosque,” and concluded 
that “it served Zoroastrian worship in connexion with 
pilgrimages to the sacred fire.” I have visited a some- 
what similar shrine near Baku, where, the snow- 


upon 
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covered ground being struck by a spade, a flame appeared. Smal] 
wonder that “self-created” fire became an object of worship 
among primitive peoples! Modern means of transport permitted 
a brief visit to the ruins of Susa and the explorer then rejoined 
his camp near Dizful ready to start on the next section of his 
journey. 

The province of Luristan, owing to the warlike nature of jts 
tribesmen, as elsewhere, had only recently been brought under 
control by the Persian Government. Its chief river, the K irkhep, 
the classical Choaspes, which had the honour of providing the 
drinking water of the Achaemenian Great Kings, could not be 
crossed in its lower reaches. Accordingly, for some stages, the 
expedition kept to the left bank, passing several ruined bridges 
dating from Sassanian times, while remains of the much earlier 
chalcolithic period, mainly consisting of fragments of pottery, 
were examined. This was the area in which the famous “ Luris- 
tan bronzes” had been dug up, and so completely had the 
tombs containing them been rifled that Stein only succeeded in 
purchasing three pieces. He, however, by means of tria! excava- 
tions, proved that these bronzes are justly ascribed to the Kussite 
invaders, who, some 2,000 years B.C., introduced the horse into 
neighbouring Babylonia, where it was termed “the ass of the 
mountain.” 

The last province to be visited was Kurdistan, where Stein 
made a detailed examination of the famous caves of Karafto, 
“The great extent of the excavations,” he writes, “ coupled with 
the mystery-inspiring appearance of the natural caverns and rifts, 
would alone suffice to suggest .. . that this site may have served 
as a place of worship possibly from prehistoric times.” Of extra- 
ordinary interest is the existence of a Greek inscription of which 
Stein took a squeeze, which ran: “ Here resides Herakles ; nothing 
evil may enter.” In connexion with this Greek inscription, we 
read in the Annals of Tacitus that Gotarzes II, as Parthian 
monarch, was attacked by a rebel scion of the royal house, and 
driven towards the maintains of Kurdistan. The passage runs: 
“ Gotarzes at the mountain called Sanbulos consulted oracles of 
the local divinities, including Hercules [Herakles].” The Iranian 
divinity who was usually identified with Herakles was Vereth- 
raghna, the “Genius of Victory,” while we know that when the 
head of Crassus was thrown down before Artavasdes, the 
Parthian monarch was enjoying the Bacchae of Euripides, and 
evidently knew Greek. 

This review merely gives the most important discoveries of 
the great explorer and archaeologist in a field where he had few 
predecessors. In conclusion, I would not merely express appre- 
ciation of the valuable additions he has made to the knowledge 
of workers in this field, but also deep admiration for years of 
physically exhausting work, undertaken at the age of seventy-four, 
and carried through regardless of the intolerable strain that was 
alas! followed by a serious, if only temporary, breakdown in 
health. P. M. SYKES. 


The Wolves and the Bees 


Instincts of the Herd in Peace and War. By W. Trotter. (Benn. 


5s.) 


THIS important book, first published in 1916, enlarged in 1919, 
and lately reprinted for the twelfth time, may or may not seem 
entirely satisfactory to professional psychologists, but the general 
reader may expect to find it rich in ideas and wisdom ; and since 
it deals largely with the motives and behaviour of the English 
and the Germans in fighting each other it is decidedly topical. 
Emphasising the “ profoundly gregarious nature of man,” Trotter 
was of the opinion that the conflict was one between socialised 
gregariousness and aggressive gregariousness, or between the 
society of the bee and the society of the wolf. -He did his best 
to examine the advantages and disadvantages of both types, and 
if his conclusions about the bees are not altogether complacent, 
his conclusions about the wolves are anything but discouraging, 
for “ with all its startling energy and all its magnificent enterprise, 
the lupine type of society has not proved capable of prolonge 
survival.” History has shown, he says, a gradual elimination 
of the lupine type, and “Germanic power, of the type we know 
and fear today, is impermanent.” Whether this belief is based 
on doctrines still held by scientists or not—Trotter thought that 
Germany had either left “the path of natural evolution” or had 
never found it—it is certainly not based on wishful thinking, and 
its exposition is marked throughout by illuminating remarks. 
At a moment when we are expecting to be invaded and to have 
to battle for our existence, Trotter is good for our morale. He 
thought that if we in England could only learn to stick together 
we should have access to an inexhaustible store of moral power 
and reach “a moral cohesion which no hardship can shake and 
an endurance which no power on earth can overcome.” He 
thought that our social organisation contains a germ of strength 
not possessed by our enemy, “an intensely resistant nucleus of 
moral power” underlying “the immeasurable waste and the !n- 
extricable confusion” of our methods. Possibly he was 100 
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O will lighten our load? 





THANKS TO OUR MANY FRIENDS we have, so far, been 
able to continue our social endeavours in various spheres. 
Some 300 crippled girls from all parts of the country are 
engaged in making artificial flowers which almost vie with 
nature in their form and beauty. Although the girls 
cannot compete as to quantity with their able-bodied 
sisters, nevertheless the pay makes them partially self- 
supporting, instead of being a drag on despairing relatives. 


Our Orphanage for girls at Clacton had also to be 
evacuated, and this large family is now suitably housed 
at Bridgnorth, Shropshire. The impossibility of holding 
our well-known Fetes during the summer has meant a 
serious financial loss. Most of our other branches of 
service are carrying on, but, unfortunately, we have been 
put to enormous additional and unexpected expense 
which we cannot afford. We must rely more than ever 
before upon those generous souls who have helped us 
in the past 


Please send something to lighten the load and encourage 
the great work we have in hand. 


President: The Rt. Hon. LORD RADSTOCK. 
Illustrated Annual Report gladly sent on request. 


oun (-RooMS (Rupp LAGE 
CGY LAND FLOWER-GIRLS MISSION | 5557 
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War conditions 
increase the value of 
life and of property. 
For additional insurance 

ask the 
“ROYAL” 


to help you. 


INSURANCE 
COMPANY 

















LONDON: 


24/28 Lombard Street. 


LIVERPOOL: 


1 North John Street. 


Head Offices: 














37, SEKFORDE STREET, CLERKENWELL, LONDON, E.C.I. 


Little lives, once sad, may, with your help be 
lifted up where brightness shall follow gloom, and 


laughter take the place of tears. Children 
needing care and protection because of the 


war are daily joining OUR FAMILY OF 5,000. 


Gifts, however small, gratefully 
received by the Secretary. 


WAIFS « STRAY 


SOCIETY 











OLD TOWN HALL, KENNINCTON, S.E11 
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hopeful, too confident of the vulnerability of the lupine type of 
society, but he was not blindly hopeful: he recognised that war 
is a symptom of social defects, and that victory, whether in peace 
or war, is always apt to be jeopardised by dominion of 
the stable and resistive mind.” 

No direction can be effective in the way needed for the preservation 
of society unless it comes from minds broad in outlook, deep in 
sympathy sensitive to the new and strange in experience, capable of 
resisting habit, convention, and the other sterilising influences of the 
herd, deeply learned in the human mind and vividly aware of the 
world.” 

Ir can hardly be said that we were directed by such minds 
before the present war, but now we are directed by Churchill, 
and he is generally thought to be much nearer the mark 
Readers who do not know this book should not be put off it 
by a fear that it is dry. At times it is even humorous. Nobody 
who has once read Trotter’s comparison of the behaviour of 
strangers cautiously conversing about the weather to the behaviour 
of dogs is likely to forget it. “It is impossible,” he wrote, “ not 
to be reminded of the similar manoeuvres of the dog, and to be 


thankful that Nature has provided us with a less direct, though 
perhaps a more tedious, code.” WiILtttaM PLOM 
— ~ 
A wo Steeples 


' ( 
Onality Jocks 6 Underwear 
(yi If I, se. Nillov ret 
Sold by good hosiers in every town 


TWO STEEPLES 


A rs of Ladies 


LTO. WIGSTON, LE ' ER 


our Empire! 


They serve 





Old boys and girls trained by the Society 
are, in great numbers, serving the 
Empire in the present struggle. Please 
send a gift to help train 1,199 poor 
children to be useful citizens. 


DONATIONS & LEGACIES URGENTLY NEEDED 
THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES and 


“ARETHUSA” TRAINING SHIP 


D 1843) 
W.C.2 


! SHAFTESBURY 


AVENUE, LONDON, 


PRESIDENT: H.8.H. THE DUKE OF KENT, K.G. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 


1940 


Markets have entered another period of stern test, and are 
facing new problems with remarkable calm. So far, the 
physical handicaps on business have not interfered seriously 
with the working of London’s financial machinery. There 
are delays and inconveniences, but nothing to prevent the 
banks er the stock markets from carrying on their regular 
routine. Rates in Lombard Street are unchanged—which means 
that the Government can still borrow on Treasury Bills at a 
fraction over I per cent.—and all that has happened on the 
Stock Exchange so far has been that the volume of dealings 
has shrunk to sub-normal figures judged even by recent poor 
standards, end jobbers are quoting a rather wider and 
moderately lower range of prices. 

At a time when bombs are leaving their mark too close to the 
City’s heart to be comfortable this performance is remarkably 
good. Investors all over.the country have long since made up 
their minds to hold their stock and see things through, and the 
banks, insurance companies and other large financial institutions 
can always be relied on to put the nation’s interests first and 
official How substantially the banks have 
latterly contributed to war financing is clear enough from the 
\ugust statement of balances. These show that last month the 
~aring banks added £24,400,000 to their gilt-edged 
which now stand at the record total of £682,200,00 
Bank advances are steadily falling, not so much because the 
banks have taken certain borrowers by the scruff of the neck and 
called in their loans as on account of the voluntary repayment 
of loans by industry 


Carry out wishes. 
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DEBENHAMS’ RESULTS 


whose fortunes are centred in 
London, Debenhams, Ltd., with its widespread provincial in- 
terests, actually achieved an increase in profits. For the yea 
ended July 31st, almost wholly a war period, net profit after taxa- 
tion was up from £527,371 to £§33.316. This has enabled the 
company to pay the full dividends on its three preference 
issues, which cost £379,000, and a payment of 8! per cent. on 
the highly geared ordinary capital is also well within earnings 
A year ago ordinary shareholders received 20 §-6 per cent 
Reserve for taxation gets £50,000, and another {£50,000 goes to 
general reserve. 


In contrast with the stores 


That these results reflect an improvement in the group’s trad 
ing in the provinces is apparent from the sharp fall in earnings 
disclosed by the Harvey Nichols subsidiary, which operates in 
the West End of London. This company’s net profit fell from 
£51,683 to £6,320. The § per cent. preference dividend, 
which costs £30,000, has been paid, but after providing for 
income-tax, war risks insurance and A.R.P. there is a debit 
balance of £15,867 which has been charged against general 
reserve fund. It would be foolish to look for any recovery 
in the fortunes of the Harvey Nichols subsidiary during the 
war period, but the group as a whole should be able to maintain 
a satisfactory level of earnings thanks to its widespread provincial 
interests. In common with other stores shares Debenhams 
preference issues, on which the dividends are still reasonably 
well covered, have fallen sharply in recent months. The 
{£1 64 per cent. cumulative first preference shares look a good 
speculation at 12s. At this price the yield is 10} per cent 


CINEMA DIVIDEND PASSED 


The cinema business is one which is so obviously vulnerable 
to conditions of total warfare that there will be no surprise at 
the decision of Associated British Picture Corporation to pass 
the ordinary dividend. Trading profits for the year ended 
March 31st showed only a moderate reduction at £1,206,858, but 
after providing £395,831, against £216,103, for income-tax and 
N.D.C. and meeting heavier mortgage loan and debenture re- 
quirements the net figure, at £463,614, showed a drop of 
£367,137. This would have covered a modest dividend on the 
ordinary shares, but the board has decided to place £250,000 to 
depreciation reserve and £125,000 to general reserve. In doing 
so they express regret but draw the attention of shareholders 
to the risks of the present situation. 

Financial resources are being conserved owing to the in- 
creased danger of damage on a substantial scale to the corpor- 
ation’s properties and to the possible serious interruption of 
business. 
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«THE SPECTATOR” CROSSWORD No. 80 


[A prize of a Book Token for one guinea will be given to the sender 


of the first correct solution of this week’s crossword puzzle to be 
opened. Ent elopes should be marked “ Crossword Puzzle,” and should 
be received not later than first post on Wednesday. No envelopes will 
be opened before noon on Wednesday. Solutions should be on the 
jorm appearing below. The name of the winner will be published in 
our next issue. Envelopes containing solutions must bear a 23d. stamp, 
otherwise they are surcharged on delivery. Solutions from the U.S.A. 
acc epted.] 
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20 > > 5 
20. Led and surrounded too (6). SOLUTION TO 


23. Upstairs on the farm (5). . SU 7 ome 
24. It has no reputation but to be CROSSWORD No. 79 


upset (9). 
Band hero (9). 
27. | come back and moan (5). 
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PS. N 
28. They sound like the nudist ‘he | S&S > ic Bs) 
headquarters (11). IK GO SBS AN < al 
N ; ¢ T | 
DOWN ~_ 2 of Neat 
3 ir z 
2. Instructor made of fish (5). ba fe E 
3. A character from Measure CLAIR ITE 
for Measure (7 ED 
4. A morning in Lent (6). |B LA . 
. | 


§. John is invited to remain (8). 
It makes all the difference to pr IR IA 
being damaged to get a hun- t 
dred first (7). 


ot 


SOLUTION NEXT WEEK 


The winner of Crossword No. 79 is Miss B. Jarvis, 10, Percy 
Road, Chester. 





WAR TIME SERVICES 


for duration, offered by Firm established in West End, to 

companies, societies and individuals having to restrict, close 

down or move from London: particularly company secretarial, 

investment and property management, accountancy, records, 
income tax, etc. Write Box 7849. 





N WAR AND PEACE, Brompton Hospital carries on un 
ceasingly the treatment of those stricken with Tuberculosis. 
his dread disease is f ind desper 


} er ms 
victims from all parts of the 


no resp 


ecter of ] 
British | 


mpire hopefully seek 

the aid of Brompton, which has continued uninterruptedly 
for nearly 100 years 

I hel in our task by | ing a Governor now 


BROMP 
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TON. HOSPITAL 


LONDON, S.W.3 
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Head Office: 


ACROSS 7. Unscrupulous aspect of a villa 
hep abe ; 
1.A high-churchman, so to _ in Cheam (13). : 
speak (11). 8. Lord Chatham’s salary? (8) 
to. Mr. Huxley’s hay (Ss). 9g. Liza, he’s Scotch for a plant 
11. Wrong-doing after coffee, (13). : .) 
very nearly, for footwear (9). 15: They get nosed out (8). 
12. Bad luck on sleepers (2 17. He might be near gold (8). 
words) (4, 5). 19. Attitude about a label (7). 
13. There seems to be a great 2!- Old girl of the sea (7). 
deal of this head-dress (<) 22. Growing part of a celebrated 
14. Declare (6) : preacher of the past (6). 
16. No cards I shuffle (8 25. The greater part of glamour 
18. Outfit (8) 5). 
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We give good terms for annuities : 
e.g. at age 75, £15:8:2% for men, 
and £12:18:1% for women. 


We also grant special annuities with 
a refund at death of part of the 
purchase price. 


Write for details 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


Founded 1762 


19 Coleman Street, London, E.C.2 


No shareholders No commission 











THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
4, THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, W.C.2. 


West End Office: 17, Northumberland Avenue, W.C.2. 
Paid up Capital ... one ont pile ose ee £4,500.000 
Reserve Fund ene £2,475,000 
Currency Reserve £2,00'),000 


Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter .... £4,500,000 
The Bank, which has numerous Branches throughout Australia and New 
Zealand, issues Telegraphic Transfers, Letters of Credit and rafts, alse 
Circular Credits and Travellers’ Cheques available in all parts of the world. 
Deposits for fixed periods received. 





YAMANAKA 


AND CO. LTD. 


(Incorporated in Japan) 


20, Davies Street, London, W.1 
@ 


WORKS of ART 

















FOR ALL INSURANCE NEEDS 
THE 


LIVERPOOL 


AND 


LONDON 


AND 


GLOBE 


INSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 


Head Office: 
1 Dale Street, 


Liverpool, 2. 


London} 
(Chief Office): 
1 Cornhill, E.C.3 
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PURELY PERSONAL. 





I": the matter of Bixby versus Snod- 
erase take note the case has been 
i over a couple of King Six 
Cigars. Few can resist the fine mellow 
flavour of these 8d. masterpieces. 











PERSONAI 


»LATTIS KILLS COC oe nee Safe, Simple, 

> sure, guaranteed, worid-tamed. From chemists, 
including Boots comes, Soie makers: HOWARTHS 
473 Crooksmoor, Shethield 1 lins 1/9, 2,10, §/- 


! rECTIVES.—Divorces, Private Enquiries, etc, 
Moderate. Consultation free.—UNIVERSAL Detec- 


W.C 


TIVES (Estab. 1929), 12 Henrietta St., EM. 8594 
ITERARY Typewriting promptly executed. MSS. 

4d ts arbon copy x 1,000 words. Miss N. 
McFAar Ane (C), 22 Copse Avenu e, W. Wickham, Kent 


N — ARKS fe anent address. "Special war 
| cilities. §/-p Write BM MONO23 W.C.1 


UAKERISM.—Information and literature respect- 
Q ing the Faith and Practice of the Religious Society 
of Friends, free on application to the FrreNvs’ HOME 
Service Commitrer. Friends House, Euston Road 
London, N.W.1 


x ioe EWRITING of i docssiatlonstocindinn ¥ rench, 
Italian & German. LADbroke 1378 after 7 p.m. 


RITE FOR PROFIT 
REGENT INSTITUTE (85G 


booklet 
W.8 


Send for free 
, Palace Gate, 


EDUCATIONAL 


YITY OF LONDON SCHOOL 


Term begins at Marlborough on September 23rd. 
Parents of new boys may be interviewed at the School, 
Victoria Embankment, any Wednesday morning during 
the holidays between 10 and 1 o’clock 


ANGFORD GROVE SCHOOL will be at Eywood, 
] 4 Titley, Herefordshire until further notice. New 
arrangements include a secretarial and bookkeeping 
training and Spanish and Italian lessons for older girls, 
and a Froebel department for young children Tele- 
pho ne Kington 8 
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ELLERMAN 


BUCKNALL 


LINE 
£0 


SOUTH AFRICA 


CAPETOWN £53 
PORT ELIZABETH £56 
EAST LONDON £59 
DURBAN _ £6l 
LOURENCO MARQUES £64 


BEIRA E67 
FIRST CLASS THROUGHOUT 


ELLERMAN & BUCKNALL STEAMSHIP CO. LTD. 


Tudor Court, Fairmile Park Road, 
Cobham, Surrey. Tel.: Cobham 2851. 

















CINEMAS 


te EMY CINEMA 
i Oxford St. Ger. 2981 
The sensational French film the Censor banned 


Stetan Zweig’s 


* AMOK” 


Adults only London 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT 
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rlO 


Each hotel in this column is personally known 
to me. Each will fit in with many a “ Spectator” 
reader’s needs. But if you do not see what you 
require in the shop window, write to me, and, 59 
far as south and south-west England is concerned, 
Awhile ” books should provide the 
for summer holidays. 


Ushley Courtenay 





wm 


my “ Let’s Halt 
solution 


Vol. I, Kent, Surrey, Sussex.-200 pages. Vol. II 
Devon, Cornwall, Somerset, 2nd edition. 190 pages. 
Vol. III, Hants, Dorset, Wilts, Isle of Wight, 
Ist Edition. 112 pages. 1/6 each. (Post free.) 

Requests for advice or orders for copies should 
be addressed: Mr. Ashley Courtenay, at the 


Spectator Limited, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, 














BOURNEMOUTH TOLL ARD ROYAL HOTEI 
S position « € I r : 
Brid e Clut nd comfort Te B t 4. 
BUDLEIGH SALTERTON Devon. R¢ ON 
HOTEL A _ist-cl tir ) , 
Good and e 
BURFORD THE LAMB A n ed 
uswo n an unspoilt Co i Trout 
. 4 
CHURSTON FERRERS Nr. B m, S. De TON. A 
es nd its pe eful 15 ires jue ; 
y penny Surrey WOODLANDS PARI HOTEL 
ou He el ne¢ I Elec 
ts acres of ind Te n C44 Od 
CROWBOROUGH 3 The CREST HO 
( f é Cen. Htg. All-we I 
Cou Co I e. Lif T¢ Cc 4. 
EXETER For ti eep of the just or t 
atif ” iy ROYAL CLARE) HOTEL 
et ot t ( edra Close 
FALMOUTH Cornw GREENBANK HOTEI 
. in-lounge € ookit F 
—— HEAT BIRCH HOTEL ( e 
spo Frequent “7 to Lond 170 
ts MANCHESTER BOWDON HYDRO 
Met emis AA. RAC. 
PENZANCE QUEEN'S HOTEI Safe 4 
facing South oO y oking Mour B A f 
arn Dorset, COOMBE HSE. HOTEI 130 
M country hote i 1 is 
0 acres — d, lovely gdr 700 tee E t ef 
belay te od ri PR AND HOTEI A five- t nd 
pstr of Torbay nd e leve 
tT 4d. Golf, Tent Squash and N g 
TORQUAY HEADLAND HOTEL. A 1 i 
with every bdrm, o'lkg. Torbay st - ‘ t t e 
inde the dir f Sw Manager Te I 161 
TUNGRIDGE WELLS SPA HOTEL AY e is 
Pe vce. Ar hotel ot d nity and mm ina t . 
ting of 60 ore {'P kland & sporting Golf ses, 
TWYFORD Berkshire GROVE HALL HOTEL, a 
intry house hotel where every edroom | pte 
1 athroom 1 hour from Paddir or Te I 1 106. 


HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 


YOURSELI i Englis! country. 











| 
AND POLITICAL SCIEN | "XTATIONAL SERVICE required immediately for — 
JNIVERSITY OF LONDON } i Y.W.C.A. work, women, both voluntary anc » 
The School has decided to return to London. The | salaried, of administrative experience and s iiled in Ask tor descriptive list (3d. pos. iree) o1 180 INNS 
new session for DAY and EVENING students will organising recreational activities,also cook caterers for and HOT ELS managed by the S] 
begin on Monday, October 7th, 1940 club canteens serving women in H.M. Forces in such rEOPLE’S REFRESEMENT HOUSI 
All communications should be addressed in future to places as Edinburgh, Salisbury Plain, Lancashire: alse ure » ASSOCIAT ION; LTD , 
THE Secretary, London School of Economics, | gently needed experienced and or trained club leaders for PR. H. A.. Ltp.. St. Georct House. 193 Regent 
Houghton Street, Aldwych, W.C.2 Youth Centres and Girls’ Club in Salop, Yorkshire and Street, W.1 
Telephone: HOLborn 9783 Kent, etc, salaries according to post and experience 5 
- All applicants must be in sympathy with the Christian 7 ARWICK CLUB, Ltd., 21 St. George’s Sq.,S.W.1 
de rRIANGLE Secretarial Training College,South purpose of th As ciation and should apply by letter \ Room and breakfast ss.: one night only ¢s. 6d. 
Molton St., W.1. Residential Branch at Gerrards only to Personnel Secretary, Y.W.C.A. National Offices. or 30s. weekly with dinner 6s 6d. night or 3s. to 
Cross, Bucks. Founded 1910. May. §306-7-8 Central Building, Great Russell Street, London, W.(.1 gns. weekly.— Vict. 7289 
A Suffolk Coxswain 
MORE NEED . : 
t e be l ~ 
THA ER for his ie, soothing, 
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magnificent service 


During the last War the Life-Boat Service rescued over 5,000 lives 
and saved from destruction over 180 vessels with their cargoes. 
In this spirit it will carry on now—whatever the difficulties 


and dangers. 


During I15 years the public of Great Britain has supported this 
magnificent cause, and the Service relies on you to aid it now. 
however small, 


Send in your contribution, 
this great work 


ROYAL NATIONAL 


LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION | 


Life-Boat House, Boreham Wood, Herts. | 








Grew beards 
as your share in 


Shaved them 


Now each has 


The crew of a steamer from Chile 
which looked terribly sile 
But Fif, the quick cream, 

off like a dream— 


a girl, wile nile. 
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> Sif 


“und I” 


U.K. oaly 
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. 1. & F. Pear Isleworth, Middlesex PJS§6/255 
I t Ne y & |. ( . dD P ( by Sr. ¢ ] Lrp.. Portugal 
s K W.4 by Tus S A , Lrp., at their offices, No. 99 Gower 5 » we I Se] r 13, 1940 
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